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FOREWORD 


INAL BOOK TRUST, INDIA* has planned to bring out a series 
oks on the folklore of different regions of the country. As 
ibject has perpetual relevance to human living, it was deemed 
‘ary to do the series in a manner which would be closer to 
=nsibility of the average educated reader. It is, however, 
itended to publish scholarly and erudite works but to present 
iple language and narrative form the folklore of the various 
iS With rich and varied traditions. The books, it is hoped, 
1ake a genuine attempt to underline the essential unity of the 
and the people of this country. 

am is indisputably the richest Indian State in terms of folklore. 
traditions, customs, rituals, mythology are more living here 
anywhere else in the country. In this book, second in the 
, the author has made a sincere attempt to study the folklore 
e State including a number of tribes which border frontier 
of the State and form an integral part of its social activity. 


YELHI B. V. KESKAR 
2,197] 
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THE REGION AND THE PEOPLE 


WHAT DOES an Assamese look like? For that matter, what does 
an Indian look like? Both questions are difficult to answer 
precisely. There cannot be a set formula. Almost all racial ele- 
ments of the world are scattered over the Indian sub-continent. 
The people of India represent all the broad divisions of Homo 
Sapiens. Yet it is not very difficult to see that a particular divi- 
sion of races dominates in any one of the various regions. The 
Vishnu and Markandeya Puranas sum up this division fairly 
well when they say: ‘“‘According to the division of the world, India 
is in the centre with Brahmins, Kshatriyas, Vaishyas and Shudras; 
to the east are the Kiratas and to the west the Yavanas.’’ In the 
same way, it is easily recognised that the Caucasian races of Nordic 
Aryans and Mediterranean Dravidians predominate in the popula- 
tions of the north and the south, respectively; and the Mongoloids 
predominate in the east which comprises Assam, NEFA, Naga-~ 
land and Manipur. 

This, however, does not mean that there are no other racial 
elements among each of these broad divisions. For example, the 
Negroids have intermixed with the Proto-Australoids; when the 
Aryans were spreading from western Punjab to northern Bihar, 
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a racial fusion of the speakers of Aryan, Dravidian and Austric lan- 
guages was taking place. According to Edward Gait: “In Assam 
(excluding the Surma Valley) and north-east Bengal, the Dravi- 
dian type has, to a great extent, been replaced by the Mongolian, 
while in the Surma Valley and the rest of Bengal a mixture of races 
has taken place in which the recognisable Mongolian element 
diminishes towards the west and disappears altogether before 
Bihar is reached.” 

So, there has been racial intermixture among the population of 
Assam. The Mongoloid pressure is heavy because of the large 
number of tribes of this racial stock. Their physical features are 
described as “‘a short head, a broad nose, a flat and compara- 
tively hairless face, a short but muscular figure and a yellow skin’’. 
But there are numerous other races also. Traces of the Negroids 
are to be found among the Nagas as among some South Indian 
tribes, says Dr. S. K. Chatterji. The Khasis who speak an Aus- 
tric language might have picked up their speech from some Proto- 
Australoid race before they migrated to the Assam region. The 
Kaibartas, a scheduled caste of Assam, are held by some to be 
“of obvious Dravidian origin’? and the Dravidians are aid to be 
distinguished by ‘“‘a long head, large and dark eyes, a fairly strong 
beard, a black or nearly black colour, and a very broad nose, 
depressed at the base, but not so as to make the face look flat’’. 
Then there are the Aryans, with a long head, tall and well-built, 
having a fine, long and prominent nose, and a fair complexion, who 
came to Assam from across Bihar and Bengal. All these peculia- 
rities of physiognomy one will encounter in Assam. 

There is no evidence to show that any race of man evolved itself 
in the whole of the Indian sub-continent. Any ancient Indian 
race or tribe that settled here had come from across the frontiers, 
eastern or western. To Assam also wave after wave of tribes and 
races used to migrate in the remote past, not recorded in history. 
The Negroids of the eolithic stage of pre-history, traces of whom 
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are found among the Nagas, were perhaps the first to come. 
Naga tribes, of course, are Mongoloids who came much later; 
they might have absorbed some blood of the Negroids of much 
earlier times. The next race to come to India are the Proto-Aus- 
traloids of the palaeolithic stage of culture. The Khasis and 
Jaintias of Assam, like the Kols and Mundas of central India, 
speak Austric languages belonging to the Proto-Australoids. 
The Khasis and Jaintias (the Syntengs), again, are Mongoloid by 
race who had adopted in the remote past Austric (Mon-Khmer) 
languages before or after they came to Assam. Next in order of time 
to come were the Mediterraneans who spoke Dravidian languages. 
Some people assume that the Kaibartas, mentioned above, and the 
Banias of Assam are descendants of the Dravidian speakers who be- 
longed to a very high stage of civilization, to judge from the finds of 
Harappa and Mohen-jo-Daro. This would suggest that their time 
of dispersion from their northern homeland was before 1500 B.c. 
about the time of the Aryan invasion from the north-west. 

The Aryans took several centuries to spread eastwards along the 
Ganga Valley. They are said to have reached northern Bihar 
only by 700 B.c. As such they must have come to Assam only 
after that. Anyway, there is evidence in the Ramayana and the 
Mahabharata, estimated to have been written between 500 B.c. 
and 400 a.p., to show that there were contacts between the 
Aryans and the Mongoloids. The Ramayana even mentions that 
the kingdom of Pragjyotisha, an ancient name of Assam, was 
founded by Amurtarajas whose grandson Viswamitra performed 
his austerities on the banks of the Kausika, probably modern 
Kosi. Both the epics describe the Kiratas, Mongoloid people of 
Assam, as “‘shining like gold, handsome, capable warriors and 
ferocious-looking people’. 

It is difficult to ascertain when the first settlers of Mongoloids 
actually came to Assam. But it can certainly be said that when the 
basis of Hindu culture was being laid by Aryan, Austric and Dra- 
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vidian peoples in the rest of India, the Mongoloids made their 
presence felt in the north-east region. So their arrival in Assam 
might have been during the time when the Aryans were coming 
from the north-west after 1500 B.c. or some time later. They are 
reputed to have made large-scale movements from their original 
homeland in western China in the first millennium B.c. But 
it is difficult to ascertain when they reached the territories on either 
side of the Brahmaputra. From the point of their dispersion, 
they traversed and spread to Thailand, Indo-China, Burma and 
the long Himalayan tract from Tibet to distant Ladakh. 
Numerous Mongoloid races inhabit the hills and plains of 
Assam. Also they are scattered all over the NEFA region and 
the State of Nagaland. (NEFA is constitutionally a part of 
Assam, though administered by the Central Government through 
the State Governor as their agent.) A brief survey will enable us 
to have an idea of their place in the intricate cultural pattern of 
Assam. The Nagas now have their own State, Nagaland, formed 
in 1960 with the former Naga Hulls district of Assam and the Tuen- 
sang Division of NEFA. In the Tirap Frontier Tract of NEFA 
live two Naga tribes which have maintained close relations with the 
neighbouring plains district of Lakhimpur of Assam from the 
distant past. These are the Noctes with some 12,000 souls and the 
Wanchos with about 20,000 people. The Khasis and the Jaintias 
live in the hill district named after them which is now one of the 
two districts comprising the newly-formed State of Meghalaya; 
they number a little over 3,50,000 (Census, 1961). The Garos of the 
Garo Hills district of Meghalaya number a little over 3,00,000 
(Census, 1961). The Mikirs, who live in the Mikir Hills district 
in the heart of Assam, have a population of about 1,54,000. 
Linguistically, between the Kukis and the Nagas, writes Dr S. K. 
Chatterji, “the Mikirs appear to be a gifted people, with an imagi- 
native turn of mind, as is noticeable in some of their folk-tales’’. 
The Bodos or Boros are, by far, the most noteworthy Mongoloid 
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people in eastern India. In Assam they number about 3,50,000 
(Census, 1961), but their compatriots have spread far and wide to 
the northern regions of Bengal and Bihar, to Tripura where as the 
Tipra tribe they founded the State, to Sylhet and Mymensing in 
east Bengal. They might have spread further to Comilla and 
Noakhali also. The Bodo language falls under the Tibeto-Bur- 
man sub-family of the Sino-Tibetan languages. It has greatly 
influenced the Assamese language in its development. The Bodo 
language has its ramifications in the Mech, Rabha, Garo and 
Kachari languages spoken by tribes bearing the same names in 
Assam. These people are scattered all over the plains of the Brah- 
maputra Valley and also in the North Cachar Hills district to the 
south and in the Garo Hills district to the west. It is said that 
as a Mongoloid race the Bodos first settled in the Brahmaputra 
Valley and then slowly spread to various other places, far and near, 
mentioned above. That they did so is evidenced by the many 
names of the Valley which they are supposed to have given it. 
The late Bishnu Prasad Rabha, eminent Assamese artist, who 
belonged to the Bodos and studied them very closely and extensive- 
ly, has this to suggest: the word Brahmaputra is, in fact, an Arya- 
nised or Sanskritised form of a Bodo expression bhullung buthur, 
meaning a “great river of bubbling waters”. He also suggests 
that the great goddess Kamakhya originally was the Kamakhe or 
Kamalakhi of a Mongoloid race. The prefix di, meaning water, 
in river-names, is supposed to be a Bodo contribution as in Disang, 
Dikhau, Dibru, Digaru, Dibang, Duihang, all well-known tributa- 
ries of the Brahmaputra. The Assamese people use the word 
Luit for Brahmaputra in poetry and songs and B. P. Rabha again 
suggests that it is only a corrupt form of Bodo expressions like 
laoti, tilao and dilao. 

The Mizos or Lushais of the Mizo Hills district at the southern 
tip of the State, numbering about 2,16,000, a community of very 
artistic people, with a high percentage of literacy, are migrants 
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from the Chin Hills and speak a Kuki-Chin tongue of the Tibeto- 
Burman sub-family of the Sino-Tibetan languages. The Lalungs 
are another Mongoloid group who live in the Nowgong district. 
But a recent account likens their dialect to that of the Syntengs 
or Jaintias from whom they believe they have descended. The 
Khasi-Jaintia Hills are adjacent to the area inhabited by the Lalungs. 

The Chutiyas, a tribe later Hinduised and speaking a Bodo 
tongue, are mainly confined to the extreme north-east of the State, 
above the Subansiri river and in the Sadiya area just below the 
NEFA hills. They have a very chequered history with a dynasty 
of their own but were finally completely routed by the Ahoms, a 
powerful Mongoloid race which ruled Assam for nearly seven cen- 
turies without a break. The Chutiyas were and still are, to a 
certain extent, worshippers of Goddess Kechaikhati (Flesh-eater), 
a form of the Great Mother Goddess. Under Brahmanical 
influence they built up a history tracing the origin of their kings 
to mythical times. Since the loss of their kingdom, they have 
mixed with other races and are now scattered over a large area in 
the districts of Lakhimpur, Sibsagar and Darrang. 

The Muiris, or Mishings, as they prefer to describe themselves, 
are another colourful Mongoloid tribe who, like the Chutiyas, 
inhabit the riverine areas of Lakhimpur, Sibsagar and Darrang 
districts. Originally, they were probably with the Tibeto-Bur- 
man-speaking tribes which, trekking down from the point of disper- 
sion, came to the sub-Himalayan hills to the north of the Brahma- 
putra and were among the Akas, Abors or Adis, and Mishmis of 
NEFA. Tarun Chandra Pamegam, a Mishing writer, con- 
jectures that they are descendants of two Abor tribes—the Miyongs 
and the Damras—and that they came down to the plains only when 
the Chutiyas were overpowered by the Ahoms. Converted to 
Hinduism, the Mishings are well known for their highly moving 
folk-songs and gay dances. 

The Koches, whose dynasties ruled in north Bengal and west 
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Assam till the 17th century, are described as Western Bodos of 
Mongoloid stock as against the Eastern Bodos, the Chutiyas and 
the Kacharis. Some people feel that Koches are of a Dravidian 
origin, though they bear clear Mongoloid physiognomy. It 
may be that they have an admixture of both. They have adopt- 
ed Hinduism and the Assamese language. Their great king 
Naranarayana and his conqueror-brother Chilarai were enthusias- 
tic patrons of the great Vaishnava preacher, Sri Sankardeva 
(1449-1569). The Koches are scattered all over the Brahmaputra 
Valley. In Goalpara district to the west they call themselves 
Rajvasis, out of pride, perhaps, to remind themselves that they were 
once a ruling race. The State of Cooch-Behar, their original seat 
of administration, now in west Bengal, is not very far from their 
present habitation. 

The Morans or Mataks, who spoke a Bodo speech but later 
adopted Assamese, are another Mongoloid people who ruled in 
the extreme east prior to the Ahoms. They were conquered by 
the Ahoms who annexed their kingdom and influenced them in 
various ways. A sect of the Vaishnavas, they once revolted in the 
17th century against the Ahoms and even occupied the throne 
for a short while. They are largely concentrated in the eastern- 
most parts of Lakhimpur district, in the territory lying between 
Dibrugarh and Saikhowaghat, south of the Brahmaputra, near 
Sadiya. The Morans are to be found in parts of the districts of 
Darrang and Sibsagar also, like the Chutiyas and the Mishings. 

The Ahoms are the only Mongoloid race whose arrival in Assam 
is historically recorded. This is because they came very late, viz., 
in 1228 a.p., and they recorded their own activities in the chroni- 
cles called Buranjis, meaning ‘“‘store-house of unknown things’’. 
They are also distinguished in many other ways. After the Bodos, 
they are the only people who made their influence felt far and wide 
for many centuries at a stretch. Unlike other Mongoloid peoples, 
the Ahoms spoke Chinese-Siamese. They did not push south- 
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wards like others from the original point of dispersion in western 
China, but they moved from the hills of upper Burma and western 
Yunnan where they had styled themselves as Shans and established 
small states amongst which the paramount one was known to the 
Manipuris as Pong. But the Ahoms prefer to describe themsel- 
ves as Tai. From upper Burma a band of Tai warriors, some 9,000 
strong, under the leadership of Sukapha, were trekking along the 
Patkai Range in the Naga country in early 13th century. It took 
them some thirteen years from 1215 to 1228 A.D. to emerge in 
the plains of Sibsagar through Namrup. After drifting for years 
in search of a suitable spot for settlement, Sukapha at last built a 
city at Charaideo, some distance from the present sub-divisional 
town of Sibsagar in 1253 A.D. He and his warriors during their 
wanderings in the plains subjugated many an early tribe like the 
Morans and the Barahis. That was the beginning of a long dynasty 
of kings who by and by proceeded to subjugate other early rulers 
and chieftains and established a vast empire in almost the whole 
of the Brahmaputra Valley, a united kingdom never realised before. 
On either side of the Brahmaputra, their frontiers touched Cooch- 
Behar in the west and Cachar in the south, while maintaining friendly 
relations with chieftains settled in the hills. ‘“‘This was rendered 
possible,”’ to quote Hem Barua, “‘because of the effective adminis- 
trative apparatus they built up both for war and for peace.” 
They brought the history of Assam to modern times in 1826 A.D. 
when the British took over from the Burmese who had invaded 
Assam thrice in quick succession and brought untold destruction 
to man and property and created a terrible havoc in the mind of the 
population. The Ahoms, though scattered all over the Valley in 
large numbers, are concentrated in Sibsagar district, the seat of 
their administration. 

Assam, the present name of the State, is in all probability an 
Ahom contribution. The Assamese people call their State Asa 
and their language and the people Asamiya. Asama in Sanskrit 
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means unequal or unrivalled, which is supposed to allude to the 
unequal prowess of the Ahoms; or it may also mean the uneven 
topography of the land full of hills and rivers; at the same time, it 
may refer to its unequal scenic grandeur. Dr. B. K. Kakati has 
tried to show that the word Asam used in the old Assamese writings 
might, in fact, have been derived from a Tai or Ahom word Cham, 
meaning “‘to be defeated’’; the Assamese prefix A to it makes it 
Acham, meaning “‘undefeated’’ or “‘conquerors”. Cham or Sam 
may again have something to do with Shan, a name of the Tai or 
Ahom people. Dr. Kakati writes: “It seems curious that while 
the Shan invaders called themselves Tai, they come to be referred 
to as Asim, Asam, Asam and Acam by the natives of the province. 
In Darrang Raj Vamsavalt, a chronicle of the Koch kings by Suryya 
Khari Daibajna composed in the sixteenth century, the word Asam 
has all through been employed as a term of reference to the con- 
quering Shans. In Sankar Carit, the Shans have been variously 
designated as Asdm, Asam, Asam. In Kamrupar Buranji, of a 
much later date, occurs the form Acdm also.” So it 1s suggested 
that the modern word Ahom must have been derived from Asam 
in this way: Asam-~»Asam—> Aham-—> Ahom. The British have Anglici- 
zed either Asam or Asam into Assam. 

The Ahoms have also left their impact on various place-names. 
The Tai prefix Nam means water or river, like the Bodo Di, as 
in Namrup and Namdang. There are two Ahom names for the 
Brahmaputra, Nam-ti-lao and Nam-dao-phi, now obsolete. 

The other Shan tribes who followed the Ahoms along the same 
Patkai Range route are the Khamtis, Naras, Phakials, Aitaniyas, 
Turungs and Khamjangs, all Buddhists. The Ahoms were the 
only non-Buddhists. That only shows that all Shan tribes other 
than the Ahoms started to leave their original homeland much 
later, after their conversion to Buddhism. The Khamtis once 
inhabiting the Jorhat Sub-division had to migrate to the Lohit 
Division of NEFA for various reasons. They are a highly cultu- 
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red people, like the Phakials who also first lived with the Ahoms 
but subsequently moved to their present habitat of Naharkatiya, 
Margherita and Ledo, adjacent to the Tirap Frontier Tract of 
NEFA. The Naras, Turungs and Aitaniyas live in Jorhat and 
Golaghat Sub-divisions of Sibsagar district. All of them seem to 
have appeared in Assam in the early part of the 19th century, as 
suggested by the late Sarbananda Rajkumar, an eminent Ahom 
historian. He says that the Khamtis claim the Turungs and Aita- 
niyas to be two of their own clans, which is only possible. In 
addition to being Buddhists, these people also dress similarly. 
The Ahoms kept close contact with their Nara compatriots before 
the latter came down to Assam. Some of them were absorbed 
by the Ahoms. Others remained Buddhists and retained their 
original mode of life. These Shan people constitute an island of 
Buddhists in the eastern region. The Singphos, who live side by 
side with the Khamtis and who migrated from the source of the 
Irrawaddy in upper Burma to Assam about the same time as 
these Shan tribes, are animists. Their speech has greater similarity 
to the Tibeto-Burman Abor than that of the Shans. The Singphos 
are also reputed for their knowledge of the use of iron in making 
weapons. 

The Aryan Hindus of Assam are numerous with their sub-sects. 
Dr. B. K. Barua in A Cultural History of Assam lists the following 
principal castes or classes of people of Assam, excluding the tribes 
enumerated above: Brahmana, Kayastha, Kalita, Koch, Keot, 
Ganaka or Daivajna, Kaibarta, Kumara, Hari, the last two being 
potters. This classification is based on old records and present 
social conditions. They inhabit every nook and corner of the 
plains. They originally came to Assam from the west. Like 
other Aryan descendants of northern India, they are also tall and 
fair. The Kalitas are agriculturists by profession, though during 
Ahom rule they proved their might as soldiers also. The Brah- 
manas and Kayasthas are generally given to intellectual pursuits 
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such as learning, diplomacy, statecraft and religious teaching. 
It is they who are largely responsible for propagating the 
scriptures, building up literature and developing the Assamese 
language. 

It is difficult to say exactly when the first Aryans appeared in 
the Assam plains. Hindu civilization, an outcome of racial fusion 
of the Aryans, Dravidians and Austrics, reached north Bihar by 
the 7th century B.c. So the Aryans must have made contacts with 
Assam by that time. The existence of Mongoloid peoples was 
noted long before that date, in the 10th century B.c. when the 
Vedas were being compiled. It was made possible, perhaps, by 
the presence of Dravidian and Austric speakers who had already 
settled here and so had some sort of a link with their compatriots 
in the west who were helping to build up Hindu civilization. We 
have to depend much upon two epics and the various Puranas for 
any references to such contacts. The Ramayana and the Maha- 
bharata were taking shape between 500 3B.c. and 400 a.p. That 
is about the only probable historical time when any Aryans 
crossed the western borders of Assam, then known as Pragjyotisha 
and Kamarupa. When the famous Chinese pilgrim Yuan Chwang 
visited Assam in 643 A.D., it was still known as Kamarupa. He 
travelled east, as he himself wrote, from Pur-na-fa-tan-na (Purna- 
vardhana), crossed the great river Ko-lo-tu (Karatoya) and then 
arrived at Ka-mo-lu-po (Kamarupa). According to the Ramayana, 
the kingdom of Pragjyotisha was founded by an Aryan named 
Amurtarajas hailing from the country around the Kosi river. The 
Mahabharata gives both the names Pragjyotisha and Kamarupa 
to Assam. It is possible that the name Pragjyotisha was still pre- 
valent during the Mahabharata days, but was in process of being 
replaced by the new name Kamarupa. Hence, K.L. Barua 
in his Early History of Kamarupa holds the view that Pragjyotisha 
was a very ancient name of the land and Kamarupa was used in 
medieval times. The Puranas and the Tantras also used the word 
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Kamarupa. Narakasura, a great mythological king from Videha 
or north Bihar, a son of Vishnu but fostered by the Videha king 
Janaka, came here to establish a new kingdom. He and his des- 
cendant-successors in the same line had their capital in Pragyjyo- 
tishapura, modern Gauhati, as the Mahabharata says. He esta- 
blished himself by defeating and slaying Ghatakasura, a powerful 
Kirata chief. Before Ghataka, another dynasty beginning with 
Mahiranga Danava ruled the land. Naraka’s son Bhagadatta was 
a great warrior who, surrounded by troops of the Kiratas, the Cinas 
and other sea-coast dwellers, fought on the side of Duryodhana 
in the great Kurukshetra war. These were evidently Mongoloid 
soldiers. They are variously described in the epics as priyadarsanah 
(pleasant-looking), hemabhah (shining like gold), skin-clad and 
ferocious. Appellations like Danava and Asura to the kings 
suggest that they were of a non-Aryan origin. But that Naraka 
came from north Bihar and his son Bhagadatta fought for Duryo- 
dhana would suggest, on the other hand, that intimate contacts 
were already being made between Aryans and Mongoloids. We 
must not forget, in this connection, that the Kiratas were mentio- 
ned in the Yajurveda, a work of the Aryans. Jt is probably a 
pointer to racial assimilation which was largely responsible for 
evolving a Hindu civilization. Vyasa, “‘the father of Aryan lite- 
rature’’, reputed to be the poet of the Mahabharata, the eighteen 
Puranas, compiler and editor of the four Vedas, was evidently a 
half-caste. His father Parashara was a Brahmana (Aryan) and his 
mother Satyavati the daughter of a Dasa, probably a fisherman of 
Dravidian origin. The legends of Naraka as natrated in the Puranas 
and Tantras also suggest such examples of fusion. According to 
these legends, Naraka after establishing himself in Pragjyotisha 
settled many Brahmanas at Kamakhya. Vishnu greatly favoured 
Naraka, it is said, and asked him to worship Goddess Kamakhya. 
This may point to Aryan migration. Again, Naraka later on fell 
from Vishnu’s favour as he grew irreligious and wanted to take the 
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goddess herself as his wife; he oppressed Brahmanas like sage 
Vashishta and held sixteen thousand damsels captive in his harem. 
So Vishnu as Krishna came to punish him and in a fierce fight 
slew him. Krishna must have been some Aryan invader who came 
into this non-Aryan land with his troops. History has some 
records of such expedition. In 105 A.D. Samuda, an Indian king, 
was ruling in upper Burma; another prince from north-west India 
founded a kingdom in Thailand. They must have passed through 
Assam to their kingdoms. 

Krishna is also associated with two other mythological kings, 
Bana of Shonitpur (modern Tezpur) and Bhismaka of Kundin, 
near Sadiya. Both the kings were non-Aryans, or in all likelihood 
Mongoloid. Krishna came all the way from far-off Dwaraka in 
Gujarat and carried off Bhismaka’s daughter Rukmini from her 
swayamyara. ‘The story is narrated in two Puranas, Harivamsa 
and Bhagavata. Bana’s story 1s to be found in the Bhagavata and 
the Vishmupurana. A contemporary of Naraka, he influenced and 
led Naraka astray from the path of piety, for which he was punished 
by Krishna. Krishna’s grandson Aniruddha followed the path of his 
grandfather and came to woo the hand of Bana’s daughter, Usha. 
He was caught red-handed in her secluded palace and the furious 
Bana held him prisoner. Krishna dutifully came to the young 
man’s rescue and fought Bana in such a fierce and prolonged battle 
that a river of blood began to flow (hence the name Shonitpur). 
Bana, of course, was vanquished and the young lovers were united. 
These stories can also be interpreted as examples of Aryan penetra- 
tion into a land of non-Aryan races. Thus racial and cultural 
fusion was brought about in those mythological times. Dr. S.K. 
Chatterji says that Krishna himself, like Vyasa, was the son of an 
Aryan prince Vasudeva and Devaki, a sister of the non-Aryan king 
Kamsa of Mathura. He in his teachings tried to make a synthesis 
of diverse ways; for example, he accepted the non-Vedic rites of 
pujas originated by the Dravidians. The Mongoloid tribe of Akas 
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living in the northern hills above Tezpur till this day traces its 
ancestry to the dynasty of Bana. 

From this mythological period to the 4th century A.D. when 
reliable historical data begin to emerge, there were a number of 
traditional kings. Their popular accounts point to Aryan infiltra- 
tion. Dharma Pala, a Kshatriya from the west, founded a king- 
dom somewhere near Gauhati. He is said to have brought a num- 
ber of high-caste Hindus like Brahmanas from upper India to his 
new kingdom. Ram Chandra, the last king of his line, built his 
capital in Majuli, world’s biggest river-island, in the midst of the 
Brahmaputra in upper Assam. Then we have three colourful 
kings associated with three high embankments still extant. Ram 
Chandra, while performing a yajna, made an offering of his 
beautiful queen to the Brahmaputra. The pregnant queen, floa- 
ting away, was blessed with a son, Arimatta, who subsequently 
founded his own kingdom at Vaidyagarh, a high embankment still 
to be seen in the north of Kamarupa district. Arimatta fought and 
killed his own father Ram Chandra, not recognising him. Ari- 
matta in turn was slain by Phengua, who threw up another high 
embankment, which is still in existence and is known as Phengua- 
garh, 16 km west of Vaidyagarh. Phengua was ultimately defea- 
ted by Arimatta’s son Ratna Singh, who lost his kingdom owing to 
a Brahmana’s cause. Another son of Arimatta, named Jongal 
Balahu, founded another kingdom fortifying his capital with high 
embankments, known till this day as Jongal Balahu Garh, in the 
district of Nowgong He was overthrown by the local Kacharis, 
a Mongoloid Bodo tribe. These popular traditional accounts, 
though not corroborated by historical data, at least prove that 
the Aryans from outside were trying to push as far east as possible, 
with the help of the sword if necessary, for there was local resistance. 
Firishta’s history mentions Shankaladib, a powerful Koch king 
of Kamarupa, who conquered Banga and Bihar, founded the city 
of Gaur or Lakhauti and then inflicted a crushing defeat on Kidar 
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Brahman, an equally powerful king of North India. Shankal, at 
last, was crushed by Afrasiyab, a Persian king, with whom he 
fought fiercely with 50,000 Mongol soldiers. His encounter with 
Kidar is another instance of local resistance to Aryan penetration. 

From the 4th century A.D. we have a clearer picture of the history 
of Assam. Yuan Chwang’s travel accounts, Bana’s Harshacharita 
and above all various land-grant plates and epigraphs supply 
valuable historical material. From these we gather that Pusya- 
varman of the Varman dynasty ruled in Kamarupa in the 4th 
century A.D. and was followed by other kings of the same line till 
the 7th century when Bhaskaravarman ruled as the last king. This 
dynasty is held to be the descendants of Naraka. Confirmed 
accounts of political and cultural links established between Kama- 
rupa and the rest of India are to be found in the history of this 
period. Many Varman kings performed the Asvamedha Yajna, a 
horse sacrifice, a proof of growing Aryan influence. Pusyavarman 
was the contemporary and personal friend of Chandragupta I. 
Some of the kings of this period assumed the title of maharaja- 
dhiraja. Others made land gifts to the Brahmanas. The greatest 
of them all was Bhaskaravarman, the last king, of whom this is 
what Edward Gait has to say: “‘Bhaskaravarman, the greatest 
monarch of this family and one of the most remarkable rulers of 
medieval India, is undoubtedly an important study.” He secured 
friendship with King Harsha of Thaneswar, another great name 
in Indian history, and they exchanged valuable gifts besides ambas- 
sadors. He was well-versed in the sastras and was ever keen to 
enrich his learning. He wrote to the head of Nalanda, Silabha- 
dra, seeking a visit of Yuan Chwang to his country. The Chinese 
pilgrim came and was very much impressed by the Kamarupa 
king’s thirst for knowledge. The king and the pilgrim went toge- 
ther to the great religious assembly at Kanauj held by Harsha. 
Bhaskaravarman, who went with 500 elephants, was the guest- 
in-chief in that assembly. Yuan Chwang took leave of him from 
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that assembly after promising Bhaskara to translate the teachings of 
Lao-Tse into Sanskrit for his benefit and accepting a fur-lined cap 
from Bhaskara, the only mundane gift he accepted before leaving 
for China. Bhaskaravarman was a celebate and with him ended 
the line of the Varman kings. 

After the Varmans we have three other dynasties which ruled 
Kamarupa, the first beginning with Salastambha, the second the 
Palas and the third the Khens. It is during the rule of the Khens. 
that Mohammedans first invaded Assam. In 1204 A.p. Bakhtyar 
Khilji, Emperor Mohammed Ghori’s subedar (Governor) in 
Bengal, attacked the first Khen king Niladdhvaj but had to flee 
defeated. The next Bengal subedar Giasuddin also attacked 
Niladdhvaj in 1228 a.p. and annexed a part of the kingdom. 
There followed two more successive Mohammedan invasions that 
destroyed the rule of the Khens and their capital city of Kamatapur. 
The Mohammedan hold did not last long, but many of the invaders 
stayed on and they were the first Muslim settlers of Assam. 

After the fall of the Khens, the Koches rose to power in about 
1515 a.p. But by that time the Ahoms were also expanding their 
rule from the east. The Chutiyas were ruling in the extreme north- 
east, the Kacharis in mid-Assam and in between them a number 
of petty chieftains called Bhuyans were holding sway over the Brah- 
maputra plains. The Ahoms subjugated almost all of them 
and consolidated the entire Valley into one empire which they 
ruled efficiently for seven centuries, though the Koches in the 
west and the Kacharis in the extreme south were not altogether 
vanquished. 

Every small tribe that has made its home in one corner or an- 
other, in the plains or the hills, possesses a living tradition of some 
kind of political organisation of its own, with a king or perhaps a 
powerful chieftain and a band of warriors. Even today the e are 
kings in the hills. The Ahoms established and maintained good 
relations, sometimes even through marriage, with most of them. 
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But historical records about them are nearly nil as the tribes did 
not know the art of writing. 

Towards the close of the 18th century A.D., the Ahoms began 
to disintegrate owing to internal strifes born of misrule. In 1816 
thousands of Burmese troops mounted an attack on Assam. 
They were invited by Badan Barphukan, the Ahom Governor at 
Gauhati, who quarrelled with the prime minister, who was also 
the father-in-law of Badan’s daughter. Owing partly to the then 
Ahom king’s misbehaviour and partly to lure of easy loot and 
plunder, the Burmese hordes came again in 1819 and for the third 
time in 1821 for the same reasons. They virtually ruled all over 
Assam from 1819 to 1824, killing people ruthlessly, plundering 
their property, burning village after village, dishonouring women 
at their own sweet will, thus reducing the country to ruins and the 
whole social system to a shambles. They took some 30,000 people 
as slaves to Burma; put about half the population to the sword; 
destroyed the very foundations of political and social systems built 
up during the centuries. Noblemen fled to places beyond the 
borders. Many went to the hills. The poor lived on wild roots 
as there was no cultivation worth the name. But when the Bur- 
mese clashed with the British in Goalpara, they were driven back 
with superior weapons and better battle tactics and finally crushed 
and defeated, leading to the Treaty of Yandabu in 1826, by 
which the Burmese King gave away Assam to the British. Assam, 
was the last territory of so-called British India to goto them. That 
is why an Assamese poet refers to her as the “youngest daughter 
of Bharat’. 

It was but natural to expect that all these races and tribes would 
find their rightful place in the new India when Independence was. 
attained. The Government of India under Jawaharlal Nehru’s. 
leadership devised plans of development to suit the tribal people 
who were not at the same level as their other brethren. Indepen- 
dence has certainly opened avenues of high hopes and new aspira- 
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tions. But the Scheduled Tribes, various Mongoloid tribes listed 
in the Sixth Schedule of the Constitution, have lagged behind 
others in many ways. So special arrangements have been made 
to afford them an opportunity to bring themselves abreast of 
modern times. They and the Scheduled Castes and other backward 
classes have been given special facilities by way of award of scholar- 
ships, appointment opportunities and reservation of legislative 
seats. Six autonomous hills districts for the Garos, Khasis and 
Jaintias, Mikirs and Kacharis, Nagas and Mizos were created, so 
that these people could run their own affairs through district coun- 
cils. NEFA is constitutionally a part of Assam and it is a well- 
known intention of the Government of India that in course of 
time it will be merged with Assam for geographical reasons, also 
because the two regions have been keeping in close touch with 
each other from time immemorial for intimate cultural contacts. 
Yet NEFA has been, for the time being, kept as a separate entity 
under the direct control of the Central Government to ensure the 
development of the various NEFA tribes according to their own 
genius. Schools have been opened in remote villages where tea- 
chers from the plains teach. The Panchayat system is sought 
to be mtroduced in NEFA where a similar system already exists 
in the form of tribal councils. With the Divisions of Tirap, Lohit, 
Siang, Subansiri and Kameng, NEFA is spread out in a region of 
about 35,000 sq. miles, bordering Tibet in the north. The tribal 
people are slowly being drawn into wider Indian life. A nomi- 
nated member represents them in Parliament. The Central Deputy 
Minister for Food and Agriculture, D. Ering, who recently passed 
away, represented the NEFA people for a long time. Another 
young man, Lummer Dai, has recently won a Central Government 
literary prize for his excellent novel in Assamese depicting tribal 
life realistically. Both Ering and Dai belong to the Abor or 
Adi tribe of Siang. 

Independence has brought to the towns and villages in the hills 
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and the plains many a change. New townships have sprung up. 
Factories have been opened. Schools and colleges have multiplied. 
Community Development Blocks have been introduced in villages. 
The"population has increased from 90 lakhs in 1951 to 144 lakhs in 
1968. The number of school students rose from over 19 lakhs in 
1964-65 to over 20 lakhs in 1966-67. Life has become hard and com- 
plicated but the new changes have brought in many compensations. 
Tribal textile designs have captured the imagination of a great many 
townspeople. Folk music and traditional forms of dance and drama, 
hitherto confined to villages and almost neglected, have earned 
the love of the educated and the high-placed. Folk-tunes and folk- 
dances have been adapted to suit modern tastes on the sophisti- 
cated stage. Parties of folk-artistes vie with one another to be 
selected for the Republic Day Celebrations in the capital. A village 
artiste whose fame hardly crossed the four corners of his own village 
is now listened to and appreciated by thousands in huge gatherings 
or over the radio. In the towns troupes of musicians from remote 
tribal settlements are to be seen performing with their age-old 
little instruments. These simple folk have thus responded to the 
call of the great Indian nationhood and are trying to contribute 
their mite to a new integrated life. Young men wearing a cotton 
Abor jacket are not an uncommon sight in Gauhati or even in Delhi. 
The Bodo Fali or muffler is being used by many non-Bodo people. 
Women too wrap themselves in Naga shawls. The spear motif 
on neckties is becoming popular. Folk art is also being adapted 
increasingly for making decorative articles. 

But there is a dark side also. The sense of self-respect roused 
by unheard-of opportunities that Independence has ushered in 
has also led some people to separatist tendencies. That many of 
them were left neglected for long by their more advanced brethren 
is an accepted fact. Many of them isolated themselves from very 
old times and hardly tried to come out into the big wide world. The 
remote and inaccessible position of their settlements has also con- 
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tributed to their isolation. Their backwardness in point of all 
that constitutes modern life has made them naturally shy of partici- 
pation in the new awakening. The Government and makers of 
the Constitution have never been unsympathetic to them. But 
the gulf between the stages of development of these people and 
those of the more advanced is so wide that to bridge it will take a 
very long time. The so-called “more advanced” and tradition-bound 
people have not proved as sympathetic and helpful as expected. 
Naturally the unfortunate people have grown despondent and at 
times become restive. Demands and agitations for separate poli- 
tical and administrative set-ups, sometimes even for secession from 
India as in the cases of Naga and Mizo uprisings, are manifesta- 
tions of such despondency. Some administrative changes have 
had to be made to satisfy such aspirations. 

The Naga Hills district of Assam was carved out and was 
added to the Tuensang Division of NEFA to make the new State 
of Nagaland in 1960. Ten years later in 1970 the autonomous 
sub-state of Meghalaya was created within the framework of 
Assam with two more districts of the State, i.e., the Khasi and 
Jaintia Hills and the Garo Hills. The armed rebellion of the 
underground Nagas and Mizos is well known. The agitation for 
a separate Hill State launched jointly by Khasi and Garo leaders 
was a long-drawn-out problem intriguing the minds of national 
leaders beginning with Jawaharlal Nehru who tried to solve it in 
various ways. In one of their schemes, since abandoned, the cons- 
titution of separate units for hills and plains “not subordinate to 
each other’? was proposed. Some sections have seized upon this 
opportunity and have demanded such units for their communities. 
The Plains Tribal Council wants to have some such separate arran- 
gement for the benefit of its own people on the entire north bank 
of the Brahmaputra. The Tai Mongoliya Parishad also aspires 
for such an arrangement in the districts of Sibsagar and Lakhim- 
pur for the people of Ahom or Mongoloid origin. Just after the 
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creation of Meghalaya the District Council of Mikir and North 
Cachar Hills has been bifurcated into two separate Councils for 
two districts. Two new Sub-divisions, Kokrajhar, where the 
Bodo people predominate, and Dhemaji, where the Miris or Mish- 
ings are concentrated, have been created in Goalpara and Lakhim- 
pur districts, respectively. The Bodo language has been introduced 
into primary schools in the areas where the Bodos predominate and 
the Government of Assam has agreed to introduce it into the secon- 
dary schools of those areas also. Some other small communities 
have also put forward demands for new Sub-divisions where their 
numbers predominate. 

These developments are not cited, however, to suggest that the 
whole State is in the process of disintegration. They are cited 
only to emphasise that new hopes and aspirations have found out- 
lets in new India in various forms and these people are only giving 
expression to them. Otherwise on the silent cultural level influences 
and counter-influences are still exerting their pulls. Some instances of 
it have been cited above. Tribal life and languages are being scienti- 
fically studied to examine their contributions to Assam and its 
people as a whole. Customs and beliefs of simple village-folk are 
being examined by scholars to show how much they have contributed 
to the general culture of Assam. This certainly is a correct approach 
to the new problem that presents itself. For, many separate ethnic 
groups have intermingled here to make the population of today 
and their cultures have also interfused. As Dr. Chatterji says: 
‘‘Culture and race contacts are never one-sided in their influence.” 
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Dr. VERRIER ELWIN, while visiting the Tagin country for the first 
time in 1955, in the far north of Subansiri Division of NEFA, 
asked an old chief: ““Who created the world?” The tribal chief 
replied immediately: “I have no idea. But I did not doit. It was 
long before my time.”? Not that the chief and his people have 
actually no idea about gods and the universe. The old man simply 
meant to be uncommunicative; he thought the Sahib went to their 
dificult country on behalf of the Government to make an inquiry 
about a recent tragedy in which a group of his followers had wiped 
out a detachment of the Assam Rifles. 

Elwin writes in A Philosophy for NEFA that the Tagins, a group 
of the large Adi tribe, believe in Doini-Pollo or the Sun-Moon 
god who reigns supreme in the heavens. “He watches everything; 
he is the witness of truth; he shows men the way to go; he protects 
them; he treats them with mercy. Above all, he is the lord of truth 
and an oath taken on his name is the most binding of all... He is 
the unifying force behind popular religion from the Siang to the 
upper Kamla and perhaps beyond, and it may well be that he 
will provide a basis whereby Adi religion can develop along the 
lines of the truth and goodness which are his most conspicuous 
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attributes. After all, the Sun is a very ancient god and has been 
worshipped by comparatively sophisticated civilizations.” 

There are more ideas than we can count about Godhead and 
Creation. Some of them are sure to turn our attention to more 
sophisticated ideas of the more civilized people. The Miris or 
Mishings, who live on the Assam plains, believe that they have 
originated from the Moon and the Sun: to them the Moon is a god 
and the Sun a goddess. The Tangsas of Tirap in one of their 
folk-tales have recorded their belief that in very ancient times there 
was only Day but no Night, for the gods of the Moon and the Sun 
used successively to shine in the sky. The Padam Abors also 
believed that as soon as the Sun set, the Moon peeped out in 
the east; so there was no darkness. When we read of the Aryan 
Chandravamsa and Suryavamsa kings, we are bound to recall 
such simple beliefs of these simple people. 

It is possible that there have been influences and counter-influ- 
ences among different tribes and races that came to live in Assam. 
The Aryans, with their superior organising capacity and well- 
developed language, haveundoubtedly swept the land. But they 
had, of necessity, to pick quite a number of gods and goddesses 
and also some rituals which were not originally their own. They 
picked up Siva and they picked up Kamakhya, who was believed 
to be another goddess in the keeping of the earlier Kiratas. As 
Dr. B. K. Barua says, generally speaking, there is much similarity 
between the folk-culture of Assam and those of other parts of India. 
The forbears of the present population of Assam have left their own 
contributions which have blended in a pleasant manner. But 
Tibeto-Burman influences have been the greatest of all. Cow 
worship is one of the first social consciousnesses among all civilized 
peoples, as is to be seen in India and Egypt. The ox image has 
been discovered among the ruins of Mohen-jo-Daro. Another 
name of Siva is Pasupati. Assamese villagers perform a kind of 
cow worship in their greatest festival, Bihu. There are a number 
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‘Of festivals and social functions among Assam tribes in which the 
mithan is sacrificed. 

How was the world or the universe created? The first ever 
Aryans in India believed that in the beginning there was only water 
and nothing but water. The waters, according to the Rigveda, 
were the elements from which the universe was created subsequently. 
Prajapati or Brahma, the Supreme Being, originated in the form of 
hiranya-garbha or the Golden Germ in the primeval waters. The 
‘Golden Germ contained the world and all the gods. That means 
it was the creator. This idea of the Golden Germ might have 
led to the idea of the World-Ege. Anyway, the idea of creation 
by Prajapati later on took a more concrete shape in the Bra/manas. 
The story put forward by the Satapatha Brahmana is the easiest to 
follow: “In the beginning there existed nothing but waters; the waters 
desired to propagate themselves and tortured themselves to morti- 
fication; then a golden egg originated from them; Prajapati arose 
out of the egg; but there was no standing space; so Prajapati, trying 
to speak, uttered bhuh and the word became the earth; he said 
bhuvah and created the atmosphere; he said suvar and created the 
sky; then out of his mouth he created the gods, the Day from which 
came light and the Night from which came darkness. The Brihg- 
daranyaka Upanishad regards water as the origin of all things: from 
‘waters was born Satya; from Satya Brahman; from Brahman 
iPrajapati; from Prajapati all the gods. According to the Manu- 
smriti, in the beginning, there was only deep darkness: the Creator 
produced water and put his seed in it; the seed became the Golden 
Egg; from the Egg the Creator himself was born as Brahma, the 
progenitor of the whole world; he divided the Egg and made the 
two halves into the Heaven and the Earth.”? The average Indian 
who follows Hindu culture believes in the above theory of creation. 
The Puranas have more or less developed the same idea. The 
very opening lines of the Kirtana, the holiest book of the Assamese 
Vaishnavas, written by Sri Sankardeva, aptly sum up the average 
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Assamese villager’s idea of creation: 


I first bow to Sanatana in the form of Brahma, 
Who is Narayana, the cause of all Avataras. 
From the navel-lotus of yours was born Brahma, 
You who assume Avataras from age to age. 

The first form of your Avataras was the Fish 
That recovered the four Vedas from the Deluge. 


This speaks of primeval waters, of Brahma and of the ever-existent 
Creator. 

Let us examine a few simple beliefs of simple people. A Kachari 
tale tells us that in the beginning there was only deep silence and the 
earth was very sparsely populated. From the silence evolved a 
man and a woman. They were united and the woman became 
pregnant. In course of time, she laid seven eggs. From the first 
SIX eggs were born kings, men and gods. From the seventh came 
out hideous-looking evil spirits. The Kacharis, a Bodo tribe, 
regard the offspring of the first six eggs as their forbears and those 
of the seventh as the evil gods who cause diseases. 

The Bodos have another traditional story about the origin of 
man. Bhagwan Aham Guru created two birds, a male and a 
female. The female bird laid three eggs. Thousands of years 
rolled by, but the eggs did not hatch. So the female bird broke 
one egg. There was no sign of chicks. Aham Guru forbade her 
from further breaking of eggs and asked her to scatter the broken 
egg from which subsequently were created evil spirits, worms, 
insects and trees. Then after thousands of years from the remai- 
ning two eggs were born human beings. 

Both the above stories presuppose the existence of the earth, the 
heaven and the other world. What is significant about them is 
the idea of the eggs which favourably compares with the Golden 
Egg of the Sanskrit Sastras. 
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According to a Tangsa folk-tale, in the beginning of creation there 
was no earth. There was only water all round. From the waters 
evolved two brothers. They first floated and drifted. Then from 
what they dropped the earth began to form. They created the 
Moon and the Sun. Then they created other men and women. 
A Deuri folk-tale says that at first the earth was full of waters. 
God was then staying in heaven. As he intended making creatures, 
he sent two birds, a peacock and a Timtim bird, to see if the earth 
was emerging above the water. The peacock was allured by the 
beautiful stones and forgot its assignment. The Timtim bird went 
back to heaven to report that the earth was coming up. God 
came down to the earth and created life. The repentant peacock 
went to God to ask forgiveness. God ordained that its plumes 
would adorn His head for he loved the bird very much. A folk- 
tale from NEFA says that before the earth was created there 
was water all round. There were two brothers who were 
masters of the sky. In the sky was a lotus plant. The brothers 
threw the lotus plant into the water below. In this way flower- 
plants began to grow. Then they brought the winds which in turn 
blew dusts of different hues from all directions. The dusts that 
settled down on water became the earth. 

So the theory of the existence of only water in the beginning has 
found place in the minds of these primitive people as also in the minds 
of the sophisticated Aryans. Perhaps it is safe to say that up to a 
certain point, ideas about mysteries of life are similar among diffe- 
rent tribes and races. Dr. A. D. Pusalkar writes in his Studies in 
Epics and Puranas of India: “‘As is well known to all students of 
ancient culture and to anthropologists, primitive people all the 
world over think and act alike; hence, naturally enough, certain 
basic principles run through all ideas regarding cosmogony. 
But cosmogonic legends of different countries tend to harmonize 
only after a time. These myths generally look up for the creation 
of the world from the fewest possible elements.” 
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We may here compare the above stories with the theory of crea- 
tion as given in the Bible. In the book of Genesis it 1s said, as in 
the Manusmriti, when God first created the heaven and the earth, 
there was only deep darkness and God alone moved upon the face 
of the waters. Then he divided the light (Day) from the darkness 
(Night) on the first day of creation, exactly as did Prajapati in the 
Satapath Brahmana story. Then the deluge was like waters in the 
Tangsa and Deuri folk-tales: the peacock and the Timtim bird of 
the Deuri tale, sent by God to see if the water was receding suffi- 
ciently, are like the raven and the dove sent out by Noah from his 
Arc. Both the peacock and the raven did not return and the Tim- 
tim and the dove flew back to report the flood position. 

The peacock plume, supposed to adorn the head of the god in 
the Deuri tale, is evidently a sign of Hindu influence. The plume 
is inextricably associated with Krishna. Gira and Girachi, the 
principal deities of the Deuris, are in fact Siva and Parvati. Per- 
haps the old god and goddess, Gira and Girachi, have been Hindui- 
sed. The Mishings are now Hindus. But originally they wor- 
shipped many gods and goddesses of Nature like those of Cloud, 
Thunder, Stars, the Sun and the Moon. The Mikir theory of 
creation, contained in a folk-song, is very much influenced by 
Hinduism. It says that Brahma first created the world. Then 
he created the flora and the fauna. Lastly he created Karbi or 
Man out of a part of his own person. The Mikirs call themselves 
Karbi which means man. In another Mikir folk-song, sung as 
the guiding mantra in the shraddha ceremony, speaks of a bird 
laying several eggs and from each egg was born a race of men 
and the Karbis were such a race. The Mikirs interpret the eggs as 
the egg of Brahma himself. Another Deuri folk-tale brings the 
sage Agastya, the family priest of the Raghus, to the tribal kingdom 
of Kundila or Kundin where he married a daughter of King Bhis- 
maka. The Akas of the northern hills have been influenced by 
Hinduism and Buddhism. Though their principal tribal god is 
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Pu-mu-sago, who created the sky, the earth and the other world, 
most of the Akas today claim Harideo as their god. They are 
building temples to worship Harideo in their villages. The Akas 
also believe that they have descended from King Bhaluka, son of 
Bana, and that they went to live in the hills from the plains. Some 
connect Bhaluka with the legendary Jamavanta. It is said that a 
Vaishnava preacher from the Tezpur area went to the hills and 
initiated them into Vaishnavism at a place called Gosain Than, 
where the Gosain or the preacher stayed. 

The most important legendary account connected with the 
NEFA tribe of Mishmis is that of the Brahmakunda. It is also 
popularly known as Parasuram Kunda; for, Parasuram, according 
to the Kalika Purana, came to the Kunda to cleanse himself of the 
sin he had incurred by slaying his own mother Renuka on his 
father’s orders. This Kunda is in the heart of the Mishmi area. It is 
traditionally believed that the Parasuram Kunda as a holy place 
was originally a Mishmi institution and the Mishmis used to 
collect toll from the visiting pilgrims. The Mishmis claim to have 
originated from Rukma, eldest son of King Bhismaka of Kundila. 
Also they believe that the King’s only daughter, Rukmini, whom 
Krishna married, was a Mishmi girl. Her marriage was at first 
arranged with Sisupala, a local prince. At her own request, 
Krishna came and took her away, defeating Sisupala in a fierce 
fight. The city of Kundila or Kundin was situated some fifty 
miles from modern Sadiya and Sisupala’s fort lay a few miles far- 
ther, both being situated in the heart of the Mishmi hills. Hem 
Barua writes: “As a mark of their defeat in war with Sri Krishna, 
they still wear round their foreheads silver badges, otherwise known 
as Kopalis.”’ 

The Dafias of the northern hills have been making contacts, 
either in raiding expeditions or by trade, with the plainspeople in 
Charduar, Tezpur and north Lakhimpur, from very olden times. 
Some among them, notably the Tarbatiyas and the Panibatiyas, 
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came under Vaishnava influence. The Gharmara Satra, a Vaish- 
nava monastery of north Lakhimpur, is the House of their Gurus. 
The most notable example of Vaishnava influence among the tribes, 
however, is that of the Noctes of Tirap. These Nagas live on the 
hills adjacent to Margherita (near Digbo1), Naharkatrya, Namrup 
and Sibsagar. The Nocte rajas have been maintaining very friendly 
relations with these plains areas since the days of the Ahom kings. 
Khunbao, a Nocte raja, became a disciple of Sri Ramdev, a Vaish- 
nava Guru who was born at Naharkatrya in the 17th century. 
Khunbao’s name was changed to Narottam after he had embraced 
Vaishnavism. The story related in the old metrical biography of 
Sri Ramdev is that the preceptor and the disciple were born on the 
same day and also died on the same day. Narottam came down, 
following the course of the Dihing river, to the monastery accom- 
panied by his followers. They were initiated into Vaishnavism. 
Narottam was the principal king of Namchang with a number of 
petty chiefs under him. Every village under them has a Namghar 
(community prayer hall), after the Vaishnava tradition of Assam. 
When Sri Ramdev and King Narottam died on the same day, 
their mortal remains were consigned to fire in two funeral pyres, 
miles apart, and local Vaishnavas saw two columns of smoke from 
the two pyres rise high into the sky to meet at a point and journey 
together to Vaikuntha! 

The Krishna incarnation of Vishnu is by far the most popular 
god among the Hindus of Assam. Vaishnavism, as propounded and 
propagated by Sri Sankardeva in the 16th century, is the most 
widespread religious system in the plains districts. He and his 
follower-poets wrote plays, songs, Aavyas and translated whole 
religious books from the Sanskrit that dealt principally with the 
life and activities of Krishna, who was made to apnear as the one 
and only god and all other deities as subservient to him. Sankar- 
deva’s Vaishnavism was but part and parcel of the Neo-Vaishna- 
vite revivalism of medieval India. His Krishna was the Krishna 
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of the Bhagavata. Though confronted with many odds, Sankar- 
deva was fairly successful in bringing about a way of coherent 
thought in the field of religion among all Hindus of Assam. Thus 
Krishna has become a household word in villages, where simple 
folk congregate in Namghars to utter the name of Krishna. San- 
kardeva gave Sravana and Kirtana (to hear and utter the name of 
God) the prime place among the nine ways of Bhakti or devotion. 
His brand of Vaishnavism is also known as Namdharma. The 
Krishna lore in all its aspects is known to villagers from his transla- 
tion of the Bhagavata and also from other books by other Vaishnava 
poets. Even Rama was made to appear as the same incarnation 
of Vishnu as Krishna. Apart from Krishna’s exploits as the bene- 
volent god of his followers, innumerable stories were invented and 
lyrics composed about popular pranks of the child Krishna for the 
benefit of simple people. Even to this day the Krishna theme con- 
tinues to be popular with anonymous folk lyricists. No doubt 
the deep impression left by the Vaishnava poets has been working 
in the minds of the people. The marriage between Rama and Sita 
and that between Krishna and Rukmini have been idealised and 
gone into the wedding-songs composed orally by women. Krishna 
has become a part of superstition: a man suddenly frightened will 
at once spit and utter “Krishna, Krishna’’. Krishna 1s cited as an 
example to criticise anybody seeking the company of the fair sex 
too much and for thus branding him a Krishna of the Kali age! 
The place of Siva and Sakti in the religious field of Assam is 
no less important. Their worship was prevalent in ancient times. As 
Dr. B. K. Kakati has pointed out in The Mother Goddess Kamakhya, 
Siva worship appears to be the most popular form of religious belief 
among both the Aryanised and the aboriginal people. Siva temples 
have always outnumbered those associated with other gods and 
goddesses. The Kaltka Purana mentions fifteen places sacred to 
Siva against five each to the Devi and Vishnu. Many kings of 
ancient Assam have recorded their devotion to Siva. The Ahom 
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king Siva Singha, though converted to Saktaism, built the Siva Dol, 
a fine and imposing piece of architecture at Sibsagar in 1720 a.p. 
The Mahabhairay temple at Tezpur built by Banasura and the 
Siva temple on the river island of Umananda at Gauhati have 
been important centres of Siva worship to this day. On the occasion 
of the Siva Chaturdashi or Sivaratri festival, thousands of people 
flock to these temples even today. The Vaishnava movement of 
the 16th century was against all other forms of worship save its 
own. Yet Siva made his existence felt among the staunchest of 
Vaishnava reformers: Sankardeva, his very name is significant, was 
said to have been born to his father by propitiating Siva; Madhav- 
deva, his principal disciple and right-hand man, was ordered by 
his elder brother to worship Siva on a Sivaratri. 

As already mentioned, Siva was not originally an Aryan god. 
He was of non-Aryan origin; the Dravidians of Mohen-jo-Daro 
probably worshipped him; he might have been a god to th: non-Aryan 
Kiratas of Pragjyotisha. The Kalika Purana mentions that Sam- 
bhu or Siva preserved Pragjyotisha as his own domain; some 
Kshatriyas designated as milecchas secretly worshipped him. A 
belief among the Bodos tends to support the Kalika Purana story. 
According to their tradition, the first ever god and goddess of 
the Bodos of western Assam, Diva and Divi, are none other than 
Siva and Parvati. The Sonowal Kacharis of the extreme east 
offer puja in a grand manner to Bathou, who is identified with Siva. 
Gira and Girachi, the old god and goddess of the Deuris, are also 
Siva and Parvati. The Lalungs consider Fa Mahadeo as their 
principal deity to whom they trace their origin. It is no wonder, 
then, that Siva is very much a living god among the villagers of 
Assam. He has found place in innumerable folk-tales and folk- 
songs. It is his image as a rustic old man addicted to bhang that is 
most popular. He has been made much fun of in Assamese literature. 

Kamakhya is the most famous among various forms of the 
Mother Goddess. Her principal shrine is on the Nilachala Hill 
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in Gauhati. It is here that the tantric form of Saktaism originated. 
It is possible that Kamakhya was originally an aboriginal female 
deity worshipped by some Kirata tribes like the matriarchal Khasis 
or Garos. The legendary Naraka, whose putative father and pro- 
tector Krishna was, patronised Kamakhya which, divesting the 
symbolism, may be interpreted as Aryanisation of the land. The 
Purana story is that Krishna forbade Naraka to worship Siva which 
might mean that both Saivism and Saktaism prevailed side by side 
and that the Aryan colonisers preferred Saktaism to Saivism. That 
the influence of Saktaism was very great and widespread is proved 
by the fact that Kamakhya is still worshipped by a great number 
of people from places far and wide. The Kalika Purana says that 
Siva was carrying Sati’s dead body in great sorrow after she had 
killed herself, unable to bear the indignity shown to her husband 
at her father Daksha’s yajna. To save the world from Siva’s 
wrath Krishna cut Sati’s body into pieces with his Sudarsan Chakra. 
The genital part fell on Nilachala. It is significant that there is 
no image in the present Kamakhya temple; within it there is a cave 
and below a block of stone with the symbol of the yoni, kept cons- 
tantly moistened by the natural spring and it is here that devotees 
offer flowers and leaves. The Yogini Tantra relates another story: 
Brahma after having created the Universe turned very arrogant about 
what he had done. Kali resolved to teach him a lesson. She 
created a demon, Kesi, out of her own person and set him against 
Brahma. In great fright Brahma fled along with Vishnu. After 
a long flight Brahma discarded his vanity. Then he and Vishnu 
came back to Kali and began to pray for her pardon because the 
demon was harassing the three worlds. The goddess was satisfied 
and burned Kesi to ashes. She ordered Brahma to create a moun- 
tain grown with grasses out of the ashes. Brahma created the 
mountain. Then Kali created a yoni circle from out of her Crea- 
tive Energy and placed it there. Both these Sanskrit works, the 
Kalika Purana and the Yogini Tantra, were written in or near ancient. 
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Kamarupa. The present Kamakhya temple was built by the Koch 
King Naranarayana in 1665 a.p. after it was destroyed during a 
Muslim invasion. Dr. Kakati says: ‘““There is a tradition amongst 
the local priesthood who were imported from abroad by the Koch 
king that the former worshippers of the goddess were Garos and 
pigs were offered as sacrifices.” 

The Kalika Purana further says that subsequently Naraka fell 
from Vishnu’s grace because he was led astray by Siva’s ardent 
devotee, Bana of Tezpur. Naraka became so debased that he 
became arrogant enough even to ask for the hand of Kamakhya 
herself. That was too much. The goddess played a trick on him. 
She apparently consented to the powerful ruler’s proposal, but put 
forth this condition: Naraka must construct a stone staircase, in 
a single night, from the foot of the hill to the gates of the temple. 
Naraka at once set his men to work and almost accomplished it before 
the night was out when the goddess, to her dismay, discovered what 
was happening. Frantically she invented a last ruse and like a cock 
herself began to crow. Frustrated and furious, Naraka chased 
a cock, supposing it to be the culprit, sword in hand, and killed it 
at a place known as Kukura Kata Chaki (Outpost where the cock 
was killed), a few miles from the temple on the other bank of the 
Brahmaputra. 

So, we see, Naraka was no longer a supporter of the Devi. Nor 
was the Devi in his favour. It 1s said that sage Vashishta came ta 
Kamarupa at that time and wanted to visit Kamakhya. The 
arrogant king ordered that the temple doors be shut to the sage’s 
face. Vashishta cursed that the goddess would forsake Naraka and 
leave his domains. Naraka in fact found that Kamakhya was. 
gone with all her paraphernalia. Vishnu could no longer tolerate 
his protégé’s misdeeds, for Naraka had committed many more 
sins. He had vanquished the gods including their king Indra, 
plundered their mother Aditi’s invaluable ornaments and forcibly 
taken away the umbrella of Varuna. Vishnu came and killed 
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him, with Kamakhya fighting on Vishnu’s side. This popular legend 
perhaps symbolically explains a prevailing conflict between Saivism 
and Saktaism at the time. It may be pointed out in this connec- 
tion that Naraka’s friend and guide Bana was an ardent Saivite 
and the temple at Umananda, the tiny river-island not far from 
Kamakhya, is a well-known Siva temple. 

In the latter part of the Purana story the goddess undergoes a 
considerable change. As Dr. Kakati writes: “She is no longer 
the primordial Mother Goddess whom Naraka was enjoined to 
worship, but an amorous wife living in inseparable companionship 
with her husband for secret love. She had long parted company 
with Vishnu and after her incarnation as Parvati finds herself 
hidden in Nilachala in expectation of Siva’s love.” So the Kama 
(desire or sex) motif is introduced here. Perhaps at the time when 
these stories were being written in the Kalika Purana and the 
Yogini Tantra, the name of the land was changing from Pragjyotisha 
to Kamarupa. According to the stories, Siva was in deep penance 
after Sati’s death. Kamadeva, the god of love, and his wife Rati 
were sent by the gods to break the penance. Being disturbed by 
them Siva was enraged and burned Kamadeva to ashes. On 
Rati’s prayer Siva relented and restored Kama to his former rupa 
(form). Itis believed that it is in this way that the land came to be 
known as Kamarupa. ‘There is yet another example in the Kalika 
Purana of the sex motif: Parvati was living in the Nilachala Hill 
which was situated in the middle of the domain of Siva. The 
goddess went to Siva for secret amours or kama and hence her 
name Kamakhya. She is till this day a very influential goddess 
attracting thousands of devotees from many far-away places in 
India. 

There are a few more ramifications of the Mother Goddess, such 
as Tripura, Ugratara and Tamreswari. There is a temple dedica- 
ted to Ugratara in the heart of Gauhati. It is supposed that 
another part of Sati’s body fell here when it was being cut into 
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pieces by Vishnu. This temple also wields considerable influence 
over local people. Tripura is a virgin goddess worshipped also in 
various forms of which Bhairavi is described as “‘the most domina- 
ting manifestation”. There is a temple dedicated to Bhairavi in 
Tezpur. It is very remarkable that Kumari Puja (virgin worship) 
is still performed in Kamakhya by some people making offerings 
to a young girl. Tamreswari is a dread goddess. ‘Tamreswari 
Devi, as her name signifies, was enshrined in the Copper Temple at 
Sadiya in or about the country inhabited by Kurata tribes like the 
Mishmis, the Miris, the Khamtis and the Chutiyas. The temple 
was constructed with a roof of copper. The neighbouring hill 
tribes used to worship the Devi on whose altar human sacrifices 
were also offered and hence her popular name Kechaikhati (Flesh- 
eater). The priests were Chutiya people and they called themselves 
Deoris. The practice of human sacrifice was stopped by the Ahom 
king Gaurinath Singha in the 18th century. 

There are two more goddesses popularly associated with Siva 
and Kamakhya. Manasa is the snake-goddess who is worshipped 
in many parts of India by both Hindus and Muslims. About the 
{lth century A.D. Manasa worship was evolved out of Aryan 
and non-Aryan practices and about that time, as Dr Maheswar 
Neog points out, images of the goddess began to be made in Bengal 
and Assam. A Manasa image mounted on an elephant (Nagendra 
Vahini of the Brahmavaivartia Purana), the twelve-armed Devi 
with a seven-hooded snake of the Srisurya Hill in Goalpara district 
and the tiny bronze Manasa discovered in Gauhati all belonged to 
the period from the 10th to 13th centuries. She is also known as 
Padmavati, Brahmani, Sivakanya and Trinetra in old literature. 
Manasa Puja is prevalent in parts of western Assam in which tra- 
ditional Oja-Pal: singers sing the compositions of the 16th-century 
Manasa poets. In this connection mention may be made of 
U Thien, the snake-god of the Khasis who used to make human 
sacrifice to him. Sitala or the Pox Goddess is simply called Ai, 
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which means Mother in Assamese. Pox is a dreaded disease and 
so, as Prof Lila Gogoi points out, simple people in ancient times 
thought some divine power worked behind it. Assamese women 
arrange certain rites in which they sing prayer-songs to propitiate 
Ai. The whole idea is beautifully lyrical. Profound humility is 
the tone of the songs in praise of the goddess, which 1s but natural. 
She is supposed to be a manifestation of Mahamaya or Durga. 
The songs say that Ai has come up the Brahmaputra from Kamakhya 
first to Deoghar, then to Phulbari on the Pichala river (in north 
Lakhimpur) and at last arrives at Sadiya. She is very kind-hearted 
to the devoted. When she makes her visitation accompanied 
by her seven sisters, everybody bows before her in order to have 
her blessings that will cool down the body and mind of those 
afflicted with the disease. Muslims also believe in the presence of 
such a divine power behind it. 

There are a number of household deities in the form of a female. 
Lakshmi is well known and worshipped in almost every home by 
women. In villages she is the presiding deity of crops and called 
Lakhimi, a name often given to girls. Prof. Gogoi thinks that the 
Lakhimi idea is a mixture of Aryan Hindu and Ahom beliefs. 
For she is sometimes supposed to have emerged from the seas and 
again sometimes to have come down from the hills, having been 
worshipped by human beings. So she is at once a product of the 
Samudra Manthana and a hill goddess who protects the paddy 
crop from insects. Lakhimi Sabah (congregational prayer) is 
performed in April-May just before the cultivation of sali paddy, 
at the first ceremonial reaping time, or when insects start to destroy 
the crop. Apesara Sabah is another form of puja performed by 
women for relief from various fevers or for timely attainment of a 
girl’s puberty. In lower Assam Apesara or Apswara is identified 
with Durga. A superstition is involved in this form of puja: 
Apswaras roam about in the sky throwing their shadows on the 
earth below. Human beings unwittingly tread on the shadows and 
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the Apswaras get angry. These Apswaras are seven sisters, Rambha 
being one among them. Ifa child is often ill, a girl 1s not attaining 
puberty at the proper age or somebody getting emaciated for no 
apparent disease, it is evident that Apswaras are angry; so they 
must be propitiated. 

There are more shrines and thans (simple places of worship 
without any formal temples) dedicated to gods and goddesses like 
Siva, Durga and Vishnu all over Assam than can be enumerated 
here. Suffice it to say that Siva temples are the largest in number. 
Many temples are in the process of ruination. There are also 
many places where some man or woman or extraordinary power 
has been deified and enshrined. Vashishtashrama near Gauhati 
has a temple where the sage’s supposed Padasila is worshipped; 
a little distance from there is a huge rock wherein, it is popularly 
believed, Vashishta’s wife Arundhati lies petrified. Aithan, near 
Dibrugarh town, is connected with a young woman who mysteriously 
disappeared some two hundred years ago: Krishna Devi or Kali Ai 
(Black Mother), as the story goes, daughter of a holy man, was being 
married off when word came to her that her would-be husband was 
very much critical about her dark appearance calling her Kali 
Ai in derogatory tones. Unable to stomach the humiliation, Krishna 
Devi at once disappeared at the spot where now Aithan stands. 

Not all goddesses listed above, particularly those worshipped by 
custom and not according to the scriptures, are associated with the 
Mother Goddess. But the Mother Goddess idea might have inspi- 
red the evolving of new goddesses. Or they would not have been 
called Mother. It will perhaps be relevant here to point out that 
the Devi Bhagavata calls for recognition of all village goddesses 
as manifestations, at least partially, of the Mother Goddess. 

Home-brewed rice-beer is a must in the items of diet of almost all 
the tribal people of Assam. This rice-beer they also offer to their 
gods and goddesses. Most of them do not take cow’s milk, 
though some of them are beaf-eaters. Rice is the staple food in 
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the entire eastern region. Paddy cultivation is common to all, 
though in some NEFA areas, they have to supplement it by other 
foodstuffs owing to insufficient cultivation. Each tribe has a name 
for rice-beer of its own, but there is a similarity in the sound of 
those names. The Garos call it su, the Deuris sujhen, the Bodos 
jou or jumai, the Mishmis yu, the Nagas ju. The Miris and the Abors 
call it apong. The Bodos think it has a medicinal power; anybody 
having a stomach trouble or suffering from physical weakness will 
surely come round after drinking a few cups of jumai. The Deuris 
say they drink sujhen as frequently as the urban folk drink tea. 
The first thing the Muris offer to a guest is apong. 

Some of these people even believe that wine has a divine 
origin. The Bodos think that Mahadeva first taught them how 
to brew rice-beer as a means of protecting human life; and he 
naturally asked for the first offering of jumai to be made to himself. 
It is no wonder then that the Bodos will offer a pot of jumai in their 
various pujas The Abors or Adis in their Aran puja in the winter 
keep apong and meat outside their house to be partaken of by the 
dead. They have to carry these items to their wife’s home and 
place the same at a new grave for fifteen days. The Deuris also 
use sujhen in their household pujas. Their water-deity is Jalkai 
Dangoriya, who, when offended, has to be appeased with an ela- 
borate ritual at the riverside and those who perform it can take 
nothing but sujhen.: Though Hindus, the Miris, the Kacharis and 
the Ahoms use a good deal of rice-beer in their festivities. The 
Khaksi puja of the Rabhas is such a festival in which young men and 
women drink a lot for several days, go gay with dance and choose 
their life-partners. The Rabhas also offer wine to their dead in 
the grave. Likewise, the Garos, especially their young people, 
will drink and dance all through the night in their festivals connec- 
ted with agriculture. 

Wine is a food to the Akas and Mishmis of NEFA also. The 
Akas brew it from maize. They also smoke tobacco, wild bhang 
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and a little opium. The Mishmis grow poppy for opium, but they 
do not take it themselves; they sell it to others. Oprum-smoking 
is a vice imported into Assam by the English. It is now prohibited 
by law. Because of its ill-effects, it is also looked down upon on 
the popular level. ‘There is a Bihu song which warns a girl not to 
marry a man addicted to opium, lest she become a virtual slave to 
him. The tobacco pipe is inseparable from the lips of the Mishmis, 
men and women. Every Mishmi carries a pipe, a supply of tobacco, 
flint and steel in his monkey-skin bag wherever he goes. It is said 
that they have caught this habit from the Chinese. 

Associating wine with religious activities cannot be brushed aside 
as mere primitive practices. That sophisticated people also did 
so is supported by old religious texts. The Yogini Tantra enjoins: 


na langhayet panadharmang deshadharmang no langhayet 
yasmin pithe ya acharah sa acharo vidhismritah 
(“Any practice prevalent in a pitha [a part of Kamarupa] is to 
be held lawful; [so] drinking and [other] practices of the land 
should not be dishonoured.’’) 


It is also said that in worshipping Kameswari, an offering of blood, 
flesh and wine is a must (rudhiromangsamaidyascha puzayt para- 
meswarim). It also lays down that while worshipping Kamakhya 
local customs governing drink should not be disturbed and that 
wine must be accompanied by animal sacrifices. King Narana- 
rayana of Cooch-Behar offered wine among other things to Siva 
before he marched out against the Ahoms. Mention may also be 
made here of the Mahabharata, wherein Durga has been described 
as a goddess fond of wine and flesh. 


3 


RELIGION AND MAGIC 


AS A SCHOOLBOY, the writer used to administer charmed water to 
members of his family who were suffering from any illness. He 
would place a cup of water on top of a standing pot, dip three 
pieces of thatch stems into the water and move them in a circular 
way, clockwise, while chanting Assamese mantras thrice 
from a little printed book. He was sure he cured quite a number of 
sick people in this way. This kind of book is known as Karati 
Puthi, meaning a hand book, mantras from which are to be passed 
to the medicine through the kara or hand. The mantras are gene- 
rally popular tales from the lives of gods like Siva and Parvati. 
The author also vividly recollects a sensational incident of a 
neighbour’s little son who was possessed by an evil spirit, to be 
more precise, by a water-spirit called jakh. The boy would sudden- 
ly experience a fainting fit, his mouth babbling unintelligible words. 
This state would recur many times a day for several days together. 
An experienced doctor came, gave injections and observed a lot 
but could not diagnose the disease. Leaving the doctor to his 
devices, the family incessantly burnt handfuls of mustard seeds 
again and again and hung torn pieces of fishing nets over every 
door and window of the house. Most probably the water-spirit 
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got frightened; seeing all openings barred by nets and also unable 
to stomach the smell of burnt mustard seeds, it one day left the boy 
and fled. 

These are common occurrences in an average Assamese village. 
Simple cultivators, living in close proximity to all sorts of natural 
phenomena, fill their life with unexplained beliefs and superstitions. 
To them every ancient tree is inhabited by a gentlemanly spirit 
called Dangoriya (the Assamese word for nobleman), every river 
is the domain of the Jalkunwari, the water-nymph, and in every 
ditch about the village a Jakhini or female water-spirit goes about 
catching fish like any other village girl. The villager is very much 
afraid of the Bak, the ferocious fish-eating spirit, who is always 
after some mischief, as he may sometimes even try to bury a man alive 
in the mud upside down ! However, the man can combat the spirit 
with precautionary spells. 

This is how Hem Barua sums up the ideas of non-Assamese 
people about Assam: ‘“‘She is known, outside her borders, mostly 
as a land of witchcraft and magic, animism and wild tribes.” The 
Assamese often hear of a belief among the non-Assamese people 
that whoever comes here is turned into a sheep ! There is no such 
thing, though the land has been known for feats associated with 
magic and charms. Mayong, a rural area in Nowgong district, 
was reputed to have been the home of dreaded sorcerers called 
bezes. Even today Mayong children hear stories of bygone days 
when bezes used to do wonders like sticking piras (low stool) to the 
sitter, turning fried fish into swimming ones in a bowl of curry and 
many other things. But in Assamese a bez is a vaidya too; so the 
Mayong bez must have been, somehow, associated with real sor- 
cerers of ancient times. This was not at all unnatural for a land 
having a background of tantric practices and primitive ways of life 
of various tribes. Distance and difficult accessibility from any 
other centre of civilised life in India lent Assam an air of mystery. 
People who visited this mysterious land must have also influenced the 
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non-Assamese with their critical and unverified accounts, often 
given with a hostile attitude. On his visit to Assam, they say, 
Guru Nanak was accompanied by many of his disciples amongst 
whom one was Mardana. Tradition has it that a local woman 
turned Mardana with her spells into a sheep. In another story 
it is said that when Sankaracharya came to Kamarupa, he entered 
into a philosophical debate with the Sakta Abhinavagupta who was 
defeated. The Sakta scholar, out of vengeance, applied his evil 
spells and caused a disease in Sankaracharya who, it is said, succum- 
bed to it. The Padshah Buranji, an Ahom chronicle, also mentions 
a prevalent belief that Assamese women were adept in the art of 
harmful charms. 

The Alamgirnama records that in 1337 A.D. Mohammed Shah 
sent 1,00,000 horsemen to invade Assam, but “the whole army 
perished in that land of witchcraft and not a trace of it was left’. 
Another army was despatched, but when it reached Bengal, it 
could proceed no farther ! The plan had to be dropped. Again, 
during the reign of Emperor Aurangzeb, one of his Generals, Mir 
Jumla, invaded Assam. Shihabuddin, a writer who came with the 
Delhi army, has left an account in 1662 in which he says, inter alia, 
“Assam is a wild and dreadful country, abounding in danger... 
And as no one who entered this country ever returned, and the 
manners of its natives were never made known to any outsiders, 
the people of Hindustan used to call the inhabitants of Assam 
sorcerers and magicians and considered them as standing outside 
the human species.”” Edward Gait, who has written the first history 
of Assam in English on scientific lines basing his account on 
old records, wrote: “The Ahom chronicles as well as the reports 
of Muhammadan historians testify to the use of charms and 
incantations for bewitching the army of the enemies and even 
Oppressive officers were supposed to have been killed through 
charms or witchcraft. An Ahom Buranji (chronicle), while recor- 
ding the proceedings of a trial for conspiracy and subversive acti- 
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vities, quotes the following deposition of a witness, ‘Jam told that 
one Baga possesses an old puthi (book) with the help of which all 
can be subdued, including the king and his subjects.’”’ 

Quite a number of mantra puthis have come to us which eloquently 
speak of how in olden times the Assamese used various medicines 
for curing various diseases, physical or mental. The art of charms 
is said to have started about the 10th or llth century A.D. 
Dr. B. K. Barua holds the view that the Mantrayana sect of Mahayant 
Buddhism might have influenced it. Added to it were the teachings 
of the Atharva Veda, the tantras and the beliefs of the tribal people. 
In a particular mantra, names of various races of Assam are men- 
tioned: Garo, Miri, Naga and Brahmana, Kalita, Koch, Vaishya. 
It is noteworthy that no Brahmana priest is required to use these 
mantras; anybody can utter them and get the result. 

What are the subjects dealt with in these books ? The Kamaratna 
Tantra and the Vrihat Vaidyasara contain various spells to enable 
aman to keep a woman under his control and vice-versa. They 
also teach how to maintain or increase the sexual capacity, how to 
grow long, black and beautiful hair of a woman and even how to 
acquire a golden voice! On the first day of the spring-time 
Bihu festival, cattle are beaten with a certain wild herb to keep 
them safe from wild animals; on the autumn Bihu day, the Assa- 
mese cultivator brandishes a bamboo pole over his growing paddy 
seedlings, lights a tiny clay lamp in the field and utters mantras. 
Those are perhaps direct influences of the Atharva Veda rites in 
which the cow is beaten with branches of a certain tree and the 
Aswini-Kumaras are worshipped for protecting the crop from 
rodents and insects. Similarly, Kshetrapalaka and Kshetrapalika, 
presiding deities of cultivated fields in ancient India, must have 
become the Khetor and Khetori of the Assamese villagers who wor- 
ship them for protection of new-born calves. Snake charms are the 
largest in number. Manasa or Maro1 is worshipped by a large 
number of people in Assam; this perhaps is only natural in a region 
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where the reptile species abounds. Manasa is very intimately 
associated with Siva, who is an Aryan or Aryanised god. There 
are quite a number of Hindu gods and goddesses who have found 
place in Assamese mantras such as Kamakhya, Hayagriva, Nara- 
simha, Ganesha, Vishnu and Surya, besides the ubiquitous Siva. 
Siva 1s said to be of non-Aryan origin. Many Mongolian tribes 
of Assam like the Bodos and the Lalungs worship Mahadeva in 
their own way. He, of course, was accepted in the Hindu pantheon 
later in order to exploit his immense popularity for propagating 
Hinduism. In Assamese mantras Siva has again become into a 
popular deity, albeit with some admixture of Aryan concept. 
Two stories contained in the mantras will sufficiently explain the 
point. One, it is said that one day in Kailasa Siva was sexually 
roused by the beauty of Parvati in broad daylight, and asked her 
for fulfilment. She refused him on the ground that it was not 
proper to indulge in such activity in daylight. Siva was not to be 
daunted and was persistent. Parvati got angry and created various 
snakes who at once began to pray for his appeasement. Siva had 
to bless them with various amounts of poison, each according to 
its capacity. The other story says that Dhanvantar1 one day 
told Maheswara that he was finding it difficult to save humanity 
as there had appeared a thousand other calamities not mentioned 
in the Vedas. Who created them? Siva could not tell. So they 
went to Brahma who also pleaded ignorance. The three then 
approached Vishnu who, it transpired, had also no idea. All 
of them journeyed north and found themselves in the waters where 
Purna Brahma was seated on ananta sayya. When he heard of 
their discomfiture, Purna Brahma confessed that at the time of the 
three Supreme Gods’ creation four sannyasis came to him and 
begged from him the thousand calamities that now afflicted the 
humans. It is not difficult to see how Siva and other gods have been 
painted according to popular ideas and tastes of the average villager. 
But it is not suggested that Siva and other principal Hindu gods 
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and goddesses are worshipped only on such a popular level. On 
the contrary Siva in his phallic symbol is worshipped by innumera- 
ble people in temples scattered all over Assam. The principal Siva 
temples of Assam are: the two at Vashishtashrama and Umananda 
in Gauhati, the Mahabhairav and Nagsankar Mandirs in Tezpur 
Sub-division, the Siva-linga of Biswanath, the Siva Dol and other 
Dols (Temples) in Sibsagar and those at Nagheriting and Numall- 
garh in Golaghat Sub-division. In these and many other Siva 
temples the god is worshipped every day by believers, according 
to scriptures. Sakti in the forms of Kamakhya, Ugratara, Dikka- 
ravasini, Tamreswari, Durga, Kali and Uma-Parvati is enshrined 
in temples at various places. Kamakhya with three temples at 
Gauhati, Khetri and Silghat is the most known among them. 
The Devi Dol at Sibsagar, the Burhi Gosani Devalaya at Jorhat, 
the Mahisha Mardini Durga Mandir of Hatimara in Nowgong, the 
old Bhairavi Mandir at Tezpur, the Umavana of Buiswanath, the 
Digheswari Durga temple in north Gauhati, the Tukreswari Deva- 
laya near Krishnai and the Bageswari Devalaya at Bongaigaon 
in Goalpara district are some of other places where the Devi is 
worshipped. Vishnu has also been worshipped since very old 
times in Assam to judge from a number of shrines dedicated to him. 
It is noteworthy that Naraka of the epics, who worshipped Kama- 
khya, was sponsored by none other than Vishnu himself. There 
are Vishnu temples in north Lakhimpur, Sibsagar, Nowgong, 
north Gauhati and Hajo. But Neo-Vaishnavism propagated by 
Sri Sankardeva in the 16th century is by far the most widely follo- 
wed faith. Scattered all over are the Vaishnava Satras or monas- 
teries where Adhikaras or Heads of monasteries have their seats. 
Every village and town has its Namghar or prayer-hall where Vaish- 
navites sit together and utter the Name of their God, Krishna, in 
whose incarnation they pray to Lord Vishnu. Krishna of the 
Bhagavata Purana is their principal inspiration. There 1s no idol and 
as a rule a holy book 1s accepted as a symbol. 
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This, in a nutshell, is the account of the principal gods and 
goddesses worshipped in various forms by the Hindus. Changes 
have been occurring in the popular ideas, as has been shown in the 
Devi idea, and tribal people coming under Hindu influence have 
added their own beliefs to make the fusion or confusion more com- 
plete or more complicated. Superstitions of bygone tribal days have 
got mixed up with well-developed ideas about gods and goddesses; 
and in turn new deities of local importance have been discovered in 
the process. It is very difficult now to identify the real Siva in the 
mantra stories narrated above—was he the Siva of tribal beliefs or 
the one the Hindus have Aryanised ? In the Vishnu mantras the 
striking power of the Sudarsan Chakra is eulogised: Vishnu hurls 
it to destroy evil spirits and even Gauri and Sankara are made to 
pay homage to it. In another mantra the entire Ramayana story 
has been summarised in sixteen lines only and Rama, Sita, Valmiki, 
Hanuman, all have been employed to give weight to the charms. 
In Goalpara district there are many places where Rama, Sita and 
Lakshmana are worshipped. These instances only show how 
Hindu gods and goddesses have penetrated deep into the minds of 
the common people. 

Mention has been made in the previous chapter of the Pox 
Goddess and Apswara goddesses. There are many other gods 
and goddesses of purely local importance In Goalpara district, 
for example, there are many places where Siva and Parvati are 
worshipped in the persons of Pagla Baba, Burha-Burhi and Siva 
Thakurani. Near Silchar town Kachakhanti Devi has a Tantric- 
Pitha, said to have been established by Kachari kings. Kacha- 
khanti may be easily equated with Kechaikhati or Tamreswari, a 
form of the Mother Goddess worshipped in the Copper Temple of 
Sadiya. Kechaikhati is also worshipped in two other places, 
in a village in the same Sadiya area and in another village in north 
Lakhimpur, in which area an image of the goddess has been unear-~ 
thed. As in Goalpara, Burha-Burhi are also worshipped in a 
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~village temple in Sadiya by the Deuris who also have another god 
named Baliya Baba (the Mad God or Pagla Baba). Malini Than 
has a large Siva Jinga and a headless image of woman, probably, 
Parvati, but local tradition identifies her with a flower-woman in 
love with Siva but beheaded by Parvati. Bathou or Siva and 
Burha-Burhi of the Bodos and the Kacharis have already been 
mentioned. A section of the Kacharis offers puja to a Gajai 
Dangoriya who is God of Knowledge. 

The Ahoms, as Prof. Lila Gogoi, himself an Ahom, says, were 
originally Taoists. They first appeared in Assam only in early 
13th century A.D. They had to take local women as wives and 
also adopt the local cultural life, though they did not entirely dis- 
card their own background. No wonder then that they came to 
worship Siva as Burha Gosain or Burha Dangoriya, an indication 
that they adopted him from some earlier inhabitants of the Bodo 
stock. They identify their principal god Lengdon with Indra, 
evidently a later development when the Ahoms gradually embraced 
Hinduism. Somdeo, whom the original Ahom adventurers cheri- 
shed most, was represented by a precious gem; there was no idol. 
The gem was worshipped as the Hindus worship the Salgram. 
Their Subachani 1s but Durga, with whom they associate Siva also: 
while offering puja to Subachani, they first sacrifice a cock to Siva 
and then only cocks, ducks and goats are sacrificed in the name of 
the goddess. They also worship Saraswati, quite natural for a race 
with a keen sense of learning, but in their own way. In fact, they 
offer animals, bananas, flowers, betels, foodstuffs, wine, etc., in 
their various pujas. Thus Saraswati also gets offerings of three 
cocks or three pairs along with other things as do Siva, Kechaikhati, 
the Jakhs, the Khetors, Lakhimi or Lakshmi, the ancestors and 
many other deities. Jt is not necessary to list them all here. 

Superstitions die hard. Even members of a highly advanced 
society cannot but feel the pulls of beliefs considered dead long ago. 
In a land like Assam, which has experienced the cross-currents 
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not only of tribes and races but also of primitive beliefs and highly 
sophisticated religions from the hoary past, it is only to be expected 
that somewhere, somehow magic and religion got mixed up; and the 
people, at varying levels of mental development, have not always. 
been able to shake off this superstition or that. As Fraser says: 
‘“‘At an earlier stage the function of priest and sorcerer were often 
combined or, to speak more correctly, were not yet differentiated 
from each other. To serve his purpose, man wooed the goodwill 
of gods or spirits by prayer and sacrifice, while at the same time 
he had recourse to ceremonies and forms of words which he hoped 
would of themselves bring about the desired result without the 
help of a god or devil. Can rains be induced to come when neces- 
sary? Can an evil spirit be frightened away by burning mustard 
seeds? Can we protect our cattle from all sorts of harm by simply 
beating them with certain herbs? Simple village-folk seem to 
believe they can. 

Young village girls in Assam perform a mimic act, albeit playfully, 
called Bhekuli Biya (Frog Marriage). When there is no rain for 
days together during the months of cultivation, they capture two 
frogs and get them “married’’, going through all the customs of 
a usual marriage. Sometimes there is only one frog, the “‘bride- 
groom’, for whom a special cloth doll is made to be the “bride”’. 
They are bathed, the usual marriage-songs are sung, the conch-shells 
sounded and the “‘guests’’ entertained. At the end of the ceremony, 
the bride and the groom are placed on a tiny rafter and allowed to 
float ona river. Frogs and toads are always associated with rains. 
Fraser informs us that Orinoco Indians hold toads to be gods of 
rains and never kill them; some Europeans also think that killing a 
frog will bring rains. Some women in Tamil Nadu capture a frog 
and pour water over it when the rains start in order to bring more 
rain-water. This association of toads with rains is a superstition. 
But application of water during the rites implies a trace of magic. 
Bathing the frogs is a symbolic act in order to induce rains. In. 
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certain parts of Russia, there was a custom in which a priest, after 
he had conducted the service, was thrown to the ground by his 
parishioners and drenched with water in the belief that that would 
bring rains. Or, when rain is desperately needed, the women 
would simply seize any passer-by and throw him into a river or 
drench him like the priest. 

There are many other customs too of inducing rains prevalent 
in Assam. Sometimes when dry weather continues for an unduly 
long period village-folk raise little ‘““embankments’’ around their 
courtyards to put the rain-god to shame, so that he softens himself 
and sends the rains. Contrarily, in Thailand, it is said, to stop 
torrential rains the Siamese priests open up the roofs of temples to 
drench the gods in rain-water so that they should know how human 
beings feel. The Assamese peasants make booming sounds by pulling 
at the strings of a kind of cross-bow in the belief that the sounds 
will induce the clouds to come and bring rain with them. In 
some parts of Russia, it is said, there was a custom in which three 
men climbed a tall tree; one of them would beat a tincan to produce 
sounds of ‘‘thunder’’; another would strike two burning sticks to 
spark off “‘lightning’’; the third, with a bunch of twigs, would sprinkle 
“rain” from a pot of water. The black colour is supposed to 
possess the power to attract dark rain-bearing clouds. Like some 
African tribes who sacrifice black animals to bring in rains, the 
Garos of Assam also, in times of drought, offer a black goat on a 
hill-top to mduce rains. 

Dr. B. K. Barua in his book Asamiya Loka Samskriti has listed 
beliefs and superstitions of the Assamese people pertaining to reli- 
gion, social customs, animals, stones, trees, agriculture and fore- 
casts. Itis well known that goddesses like Kali, Durga and Kama- 
khya are propitiated with sacrifices of goats. Kamakhya is offered 
pigeons and buffaloes too. There is a strange custom of strangling 
a goat to death in the Siva temple at Umananda on the Sivaratri 
day and the devotees share the meat. Cocks, ducks, pigs and 
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mithans are sacrificed by people of a non-Aryan origin. The Ahoms 
sacrifice cocks and ducks and offer fish, eggs, wine and other 
things to appease Khetor, Jakh, Subachani, Kechaikhati and Yogini. 
The Bodos also have their Khetors and Kubirs whom they offer 
cocl’s for protection from disease before they accept medicine from 
the vaidya. 

The cow is sacred Probably because of its association with 
agriculture. It is symbolically worshipped at the beginning of 
each year of the Hindu calendar. To kill a cow is a big sin 
which is punishable. The Bodos also worship cows on that day 
for the growth of the family and all-round prosperity. It perhaps 
is reminiscent of a bygone age when primitive people were begin- 
ning to domesticate animals. Egyptians and Indians are reputed 
to have shown respect to cows in ancient times. Pasupati, master 
of animals, a name of Siva, also suggests such a belief in the sacred 
cow. Cowdung and urme, besides being used as medicine, are 
also supposed to possess power of driving away spirits. 

The lizard is considered mysterious. By tick-ticking from the 
wall, it augurs good or forebodes evil. Its lumbs are used in char- 
med medicine, supposedly capable of bringing new vigour and 
youthfulness to old men. Its limbs are also usedin some other 
spells for curing certain diseases, bringing good luck and captivating 
subjects. The Sema Nagas believe that when a baby 1s born, lizards 
at once report the birth to the evil spirits who come and kill the 
baby; of course, if the baby is a girl, the lizards do not come out 
of their hiding. So Sema Nagas, particularly their menfolk, kill 
any lizard they see. Women, however, have a prejudice against 
killing. An Assamese, while in the midst of an argument, if 
suddenly a lizard calls, in order to drive a point home, will at once 
drum his fingers on something handy and draw the attention of his 
opponents or listeners that even the lizard is supporting him! 

So, there are two aspects, good and evil, to these beliefs and super- 
stitions. The cat is another good example. No Assamese will 
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kill a cat. Most homes have cats to kill mice. But it is not a very 
likeable pet. It is dreaded; its mewing at the dead of night, sad, 
shrilly and lonely, is held a bad omen that brings diseases to hea- 
rers. People try to shoo such a wailing cat off the compound. 
Black cats are generally dreaded because they are thought to have 
connections with evil spirits. Some Nagas sacrifice black cats to 
cause diseases to their enemies. The Assamese believe that the 
cat is a very envious animal. There is a folk-tale in Assamese 
according to which a cat and the mistress of the house were preg- 
nant at the same time. The cat stole fish from the neighbours’ 
kitchens. But the mistress gave the cat only bones and ate all the 
flesh herself. The cat cursed the mistress wishing to let what was 
in her womb go to the mistress’s and vice-versa. In course of time 
the cat gave birth to two girls and the mistress to two kittens. 

Among birds the crow 1s not looked upon favourably. Its 
caws are sure forecasts of guests arriving or of some evil. For fore- 
casts the cawing crow is offered three handfuls of rice placed in the 
courtyard and it is observed which it picks first; then follows the 
interpretation. Good or evil 1s also forecast according to the 
way in which a crow caws. If it caws on the roof, it is not a good 
omen. One’s journey is spoilt 1f a crow caws at its very start. 
The owl is an ominous bird, though it is reputed to carry the goddess 
Lakshmi. Its hoots forebode death if there is a patient within a 
hearing distance. If an owl blindly flies into your house, some- 
thing evil is surely in the offing. Owl meat and plumes are suppo- 
sed to be an effective medicine for rousing sexual desire. The 
peacock, our national bird, is regarded very highly. It is sacred 
because it carried Kartika and because its plumes decorated Krishna’s 
headgear. A peacock plume is supposed to work as a charm to 
recover from certain diseases. A peacock dancing wildly is an 
indication of gathering storms. So an imitation of a peacock is 
placed on the top of a house in ihe hope of getting proiection from 
storms. 
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To the Hindus, Vasuki the serpent is supporting on his hood 
the earth from below from the nether world. It is a common 
belief that if Vasuki shakes himself there is an earthquake. There 
are many tribes who believe in the supernatural power of an ima- 
ginary snake-god. The Mishmis think that the earth 1s resting on 
a pillar; an enormous snake sometimes gets angry and shakes that 
pillar; we then feel the earthquake and many people die. Some 
Kukis also imagine that a snake stays coiled around the earth; at 
times it bites its own tail and getting hurt begins to shake which 
causes an earthquake. Among the Khasis, U Thien the snake-god 
is worshipped by offering human blood. Formerly human sacri- 
fices were also made to him. Many people in Assam are worship- 
pers of Manasa or Maroi, the snake-goddess. No wonder then 
that sometimes the Assamese consider the snake as a sacred crea- 
ture and in certain circumstances it is not killed. 

To an average Assamese cobras, when seen in pairs, are keepers 
of his paddy store-house; 1f they are about, the stores will be abun- 
dant; be will not harm them. Some old shrines or even new 
Namghars are frequently visited by pythons or other big snakes; 
some are even residents there in some unexplored dark corner. 
They are not to be killed; devotees are firm in their belief that these 
snakes will never harm those who come to pray. Killing cobras 
is unacceptable to Assamese Vaishnavas, as Sri Sankardeva, their 
first and foremost guru, was once provided shade by a cobra with 
its hood. The infant Krishna in his father’s bosom was protected 
from rains by the serpent’s hood while he was being secretly taken 
to Nanda’s house. When an Assamese woman is pregnant, her 
family will not kill a snake for fear that the new arrival may not be a 
perfect child. Several Naga tribes too hold such beliefs. A 
man dying of snake-bite is considered unlucky in Assam. The 
Hindus will not consign his mortal remains to the fire, but will bury 
him; some people even float him on a rafter of banana trunks in 
the river. This is how the story of Sati-Beula (Behula) goes; when 
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her husband Lakhindar was bitten to death by the venomous 
Kalinaga, she accompanied him on his rafter of banana-trunks 
floating on the seas in search of the gods in order to restore him 
to life. Tradition has it that Beula and her father-in-law Chandra- 
dhar the Bania were residents of Chhaygaon, some 36 miles west 
of Gauhati. 

There are many other beliefs connected with snakes. If you 
spy upon a mating couple of snakes, it 1s a very good sign for victory 
in love and war. You throw a cloth over or near them; later you 
wrap yourself with it and you are sure to win in love or war. In 
ancient Assamese sculptures, mating snakes were engraved as 
symbols of fertility. Snake poison and slough are sometimes 
used as medicine, particularly to succeed with women. Seeing a 
snake in a dream may mean conflicts with one’s best friend. The 
Mizos believe that seeing mating snakes means serious illness, if 
not death; killing them brings bad luck. Some Nagas will not 
till a piece of land being cleared for cultivation if they come across 
a snake in the field as, to them, 1t means certain death. All people 
in the region, whether in the hills or the plains, have accumulated 
experience about snakes, making it a part of their culture. They 
express it in various ways. Many tribal people carve snake- 
images on handles of daos and spears. The famous Snake Pillar 
of Sadiya, dated 1532 AD, erected as a mark of truce between 
the Ahoms and the Mishmis, is another fine example, now removed 
to the Assam Museum at Gauhati. If Manasa can be imagined 
as a snake-goddess, 1s it any wonder that other popular stories 
were also woven round the snake theme ? There are a number 
of folk-tales about snakes, the tale of Champavati being the most 
representative. Champavati’s hand was coveted by a big snake 
who ultimately succeeded in marrying her. In fact, the snake 
was a disguised god who bestowed on her immense wealth. 
Champavati had a  step-sister whose envious mother also 
decided to marry her daughter to a snake A _ big snake was 
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captured and the unfortunate girl was “married off’, but she was 
devoured. 

Fish has been connected with fertility, marriage and religious 
functions. In Assam there is no bar to eating fish and meat 
among many sections of people, including Brahmanas and Vaish- 
navas. But some sections do not eat certain classes of fish and 
meat. Hindus of Aryan origin who are commonly known as 
Varna or caste Hindus generally do not take cock and pig meat. 
The Dimasa Kacharis of north Cachar, a Bodo people, offer cer- 
tain fishes to the gods asking favours to beget children; so they will 
not eat those fishes. Fish is included in the items necessary at 
the first stage of an Assamese marriage, Joron, because it is held 
sacred. Again on the eighth day of the marriage (Athmangala), 
when the couple visits the bride’s home for the first time, friends and 
relations are invited to a feast where fish is a definite item. In a 
marriage-song the belief in fertility of the fish 1s thus expressed: 
Keep a pair of Magur fish in a pan, put the pan before the bride, 
then free them in the river—you are sure to be blessed with long- 
living sons! When a baby is born, particularly if it 1s a son, the 
Assamese distribute fish among friends and relatives. In other 
ceremonies when a baby is given a name or when it Is six months 
old, fish 1s included in the items of the feast. In the case of death 
during the time of Vrata, the family will not eat fish and meat; 
only after the shraddha is over ‘‘1s fish touched’ (#afsya sparsa) in 
a feast proferred to close relatives (Giatali, from jnatz). 

Fish is offered in some forms of pujatoo. The Kacharis offer fish 
curry to evil spirits. To the Miuris fish is equivalent to Lakshmi. 
In one of their puwjas, the priest would catch a fish and carry it 
over a long thread tied from the pond or river where it was caught 
to the paddy store-house, assuming that it would assuage the angry 
goddess of wealth. Bhandari, to the Bodos, is the presiding water- 
goddess of fishes; she has a huge store of fishes from where human 
beings can have their share; but she must be offered a cock as a 
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sacrifice first. The Ahomsand the Sonowals of upper Assam, in a 
mimic act of trying to replenish their stores and to improve cultiva- 
tion, “escort”? Lakshmi in a grand manner by way of “‘fishing” 
with a Jokai (a basket-like bamboo fishing implement) in a pond or 
river, carry whatever is caught—fish or simply garbage—to an altar 
and worship it. If the catch 1s a fish, it is considered much more 
fortunate After the puja the ‘‘catch’’ is distributed and people 
scatter 1t over their store-houses and fields. The Garos in one of 
their rituals performed at the time when seeds begin to germinate 
offer the tail of fish. The Miris prefer a place where fish abounds 
for their settlement in the belief that fish is the mother of wealth. 
Among some Nagas the first sower of seeds must partake of fish; 
and during harvest the first reaper, a woman, will eat only boiled 
rice, ginger and fish. Some other Nagas believe that to catch a 
large number of fish by poisoning the water is a sure sign of a good 
crop. 

Fish 1s also believed to possess curing power. Feed pati Mutura, 
a kind of fish, to anybody suffering from urimating in sleep, and he 
will be cured of it. Darikana, another kind of fish, is used as 
medicine in certain women’s diseases. Some people put fish- 
bones in the roof to drive away evil spirits. Dreaming of fish is a 
sign of coming marriage. Fish without scales is inauspicious for 
starting a serious business. The Garos and the Dimasa Kacharis 
consider dreaming of a kind of small flat, white fish to be a sign 
of gaining money: the similarity of this fish with the white rupee 
coin is not difficult to perceive. 

“The romance of betel-chewing” is widely prevalent in Assam. 
It is natural as Assam is situated in the heart of the vast region 
from Africa to Asia where areca-nut and betel leaf are chewed. 
Betel-chewing is a luxury indulged in by all and sundry, from 
prince to pauper. The leaf is pan and the nut is tamol, from the 
Sanskrit tambula. WNon-Aryans are the originators of betel-chewing. 
The Monkhmer-speaking Khasis, one of the earliest tribes to 
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migrate to Assam, are reputed to have brought it here Kua, 
their word for tambula tambila, maybe compared with another 
Assamese word for the same thing, gua, now almost obsolete. 
Guahati, the correct form for the word Gauhati, is also supposed 
to be derived from such formations as gua and quak, meaning betel- 
nuts. It may be mentioned in this connection that the two English 
words, betel and areca, are supposed to have been derived from 
Malayalam and Kanarese, respectively, both non-Aryan languages. 
So the Sanskrit fambula must have been a later interpolation, as 
nowhere in the Rigveda it has been mentioned. Only in the later- 
day Pali texts, works like the Kamasutra, the Vrihatsamhita and the 
works of Charaka and Susruta, tambula finds mention as something 
useful. 

The Yoginitantra says that Assamese women chew ftambula all 
the time. Even today men and women chew tambula without a 
break, day and night, in both the hills and the plains. Rows of 
lanky betel trees are a common sight in any Assamese village. 
Kings and noblemen in the past appointed petty officials to accom- 
pany them wherever they went to provide a ready supply of tambula. 
Even those bereft of teeth will have its taste from a tiny wooden 
or metal grinder called Khundana. It 1s no wonder that tambula 
and pan have found an important place in various functions, reli- 
gious and social. The first thing a visitor to an Assamese home is 
offered 1s rambula; it is a routine item after every meal. In certain 
functions elders are shown respect by youngsters with a bow and 
a bata or sarai with pan and tambula in it. Sometimes a village 
council absolves a culprit of his guilt if he bows before it with pan 
and tambula in a bata, makes a confession and asks for forgiveness. 
Lovers begin their courtships by exchanging ftamol (the word 
tamol stands for both nut and leaf in Assamese, as against par in 
other parts of India); we are not sure if the cue has been taken 
from Vatsyayana who wrote that lovers should chew pan after clean- 
ing their teeth in order to add aroma to their breath, and that, 
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while courting, each of them should put a pan into the other’s 
mouth. In an average Assamese marriage tamiol plays an impor- 
tant part. It is used as a sacred item in religious functions by 
villagers of non-Aryan origin. The Khasis place a tamol over the 
dead body and say, “Farewell, go to God and chew a tamol with 
Him.’ The Ahoms include tamol in the items offered to Goddess 
Subachani, in their na-khowa or navanna. They offer fresh 
tamol-pan along with other items to the Almighty. The Bodos 
also do the same in their Kheraz puja. 

Offering of cocks has already been mentioned. Austric spea- 
kers are supposed to have first domesticated this bird. They and 
their close associates, the Tibeto-Burman speakers, therefore, have 
given importance to cocks in their social life. Consequently, 
perhaps, bird-eggs have acquired some significance in popular 
beliefs, although Hindus of Aryan origin, as a rule, eat neither 
cock-meat nor its eggs. In an Assamese marriage a conical struc- 
ture called Ber 1s erected with split bamboos and barks of banana 
trunks under which the bride or the groom 1s ceremonially bathed; 
a couple of eggs are buried under the exact place of bathing. In 
some places the bride has to carry two eggs to her new home. The 
eggs in all these cases are perhaps symbols of fertility Many tribal 
people offer eggs and cocks to gods for good weather and improved 
cultivation. The Kacharis worship Goddess Mainao with eggs for 
increased wealth. Fighting with eggs or cracking one another’s 
eggs is great fun with children in the spring-time Bilu festival of 
Assam. This festival comes just before the beginning of the princi- 
pal paddy cultivation. So the egg-fight may have some connection 
with the idea of increasing the fertility of the field. The Ahoms 
have a method of ascertaining forecasts by a ceremony in which 
legs of cocks or hens are cut. The Khasis break an egg open fora 
forecast. The cock crows to announce the break of dawn; but 
untimely crowing, say in the early part of the night, is a bad omen. 

It is not possible to enumerate all the beliefs and superstitions of 
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the Assam region; no attempt has been made to make an exhaus- 
tive study or collection of them. So we shal! conclude this chapter 
with a few more examples. 

The finds of Mohen-jo-Daro and Harappa suggest the existence 
of a kind of tree-goddess. Some ancient sculptures with a fine 
relief of a tree have been found in Assam. The Bodos hold the 
siju plant very sacred. Other Assamese Hindus also plant the siju 
for protection from fire, rain and storms; also they plant it near 
their paddy-fields in order to drive off evil spirits. The silikha 
or faritaki is sacred to Assam Vaishnavas as their guru Sri Sankar- 
deva used to take rest and write his holy books under the shade of 
such a tree; it reminds us of the bodhidruma of the Buddhists. 
The neem, sacred to Kali worshippers, is used to combat spirits; 
but its main use is in the pox disease; neem branches are kept under 
the bed of the patient and it is thought that they produce a healing 
effect. Bihlangani, a kind of wild fern, is used by the village 
medicime-man to exorcise evil spirits, he beats the possessed 
man with it while chanting spells. This herb is also used in 
medicine. 

A number of taboos are observed by the Assamese. Bamboos are 
not cut on Amavasya, Ekadasi, Tuesdays and Saturdays, for spirits 
living there may harm the cutter. Tuesdays and Saturdays are 
inauspicious for any work; nobody ventures to start a new work 
on these days. Married women will not go to their mother’s place 
on Amavasya, Pratipad and Purnima days. There are some other 
specific times which are held inauspicious. In certain months and 
on certain days, paddy is not brought out of the store-house <A 
woman observing fast is not allowed to go near the store-house. 
The first issue of a woman is generally born inher mother’s home. 
For a month from the child-birth the woman remains unholy 
and is not allowed to touch anything in the house. A girl attaining 
puberty is also considered unholy for some days; she is confined 
to a room and her face 1s not shown to men during the period; 
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this practice is widespread, judging from similar customs among 
aboriginal peoples of the world. 

The Assamese people find the iron helpful in various ways. 
Till the shraddha ceremony is over, the man performing it never 
parts with a knife lest the spirit of the dead harm him. ‘When a 
baby is born, a knife is kept under the mother’s bed to keep evil 
spirits away. For the same reason a villager will never go out at 
night without taking a knife with him. A sacrificial dao, with 
which the prey is sliced, is worshipped with mantras. The lover 
gives a knife as a token of love to his sweetheart. The bride and 
the groom are protected from spirits by keeping knives. There are 
other ways also to protect them. They have their doubles, sakhi, 
dressed almost like the real ones, in order to hoodwink the evil 
spirits. For the same reason, the bridegroom is held to be a god 
and the bride a goddess, not mere mortals; what spirits can harm 
gods and goddesses? When the groom arrives at the bride’s place 
for the wedding, rice 1s thrown at him to keep spirits, if any, at 
arm’s length. Some tribal people use rice while ascertaining the 
future course of events. 

The name of a person is supposed to possess magical power; 
it is not to be disclosed everywhere. As a rule, every Assamese 
has two names, one is known to all, the other, the real one, given 
in accordance with astrological calculations, is kept secret. This 
secret name is not disclosed to all and sundry for fear of being har- 
med. Names are often after gods and goddesses in the hope of 
receiving protection from them, or children acquiring godly quali- 
ties. If babies die in a family or a baby is often sick, good names 
are discarded for bad names; odd-sounding names are no attrac- 
tion to spirits. Sometimes a new-born babe is “sold” by parents 
for a nominal price to make the gods believe that it does not belong 
to them, so they should not take it away. At night a snake is not 
a snake, but a long-legged one; if anybody utters the fearsome name, 
he must utter the names of Astika and Gadura thrice. 
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A man, in his last moments of life or when he ts dead, is taken 
out of the house. Oul and haldi paste is rubbed over the body; 
it is then bathed and new clothes are put on it. Thus he 1s 
prepared for his last journey. People returning from the burning- 
ghat will take a bath, place their feet on stones and bask in the fire. 
Then only can they enter the house. If it 1s verylate at night, they 
have to stay out of the house till morning. The spirit of the dead 
may follow them, who knows? 


4 


CUSTOMS AND TRADITIONS 


Panesoi, HEROINE of our folk-tale, rows her rafter of reeds and does 
not come to the shore of the big lake. She is the adopted daughter 
of an old widow whom Panesoi calls Mother. The widow’s only 
son, when grown up, wants to marry Panesoi. How can she con- 
sent? Has she not regarded him as her elder brother? But after 
much persuasion and long persecution, she 1s forced to yield. 

Panesoi’s dilemma represents to the Assamese mind a moot point 
in family relationship. For kinship is a great binding factor affect- 
ing life in society. Brothers and sisters, uncles and nephews, aunts 
and nieces are relations bound together as members of a family. 
Arranging marriage unions will be guided largely by such relation- 
ship. 

The joint family system appears to be traditional among both the 
tribal and non-tribal village communities of Assam; it is based on 
blood relationship. As Dr. P.C. Chowdhury assumes, in the case 
of inheritance probably the Dayabhaga system was followed in olden 
days, as at present. As long as the father lives, the sons cannot 
claim any share in the property. But 1t can certainly be done if the 
father wants it. So the father is the centre of the family and he 
rules supreme. But it does not mean that a big or joint family will 
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not break up. In fact, in olden days sons were seen to make their 
own homes after marriage. Today also there are many joint families 
in Assamese villages, though it is often found that one or another 
son leaves the family after his marriage and lives separately. 

There are a few tribal societies which follow ‘he matriarchal 
system. For example, the Khasis follow a matrilineal, if not 
exactly matriarchal, custom of inheritance. They look upon a 
mother as the centre of a certam clan. A mother, her daughters 
and their children constitute the family, and the grandmother is the 
source of that family. After marriage, the husband comes to stay 
with his wife’s family. His mother-in-law takes charge of all earn- 
ings and manages the family affairs. The husbands can have their 
own houses only after children are born. The mother’s property 
goes to her daughters. When there is no daughter, the property 
goes to the youngest daughter of the mother’s sister. The youngest 
daughter of a family is in charge of religious matters and, as such, 
inherits the majorshare. The Khasi Hills are composed of a num- 
ber of little principalities known as Syiemship. A Syiem with his 
Durbar runs the affairs at the village level. A Syiem is also chosen 
from the wife’s side. 

The Garos also follow a similar system in the Garo Hills. A 
Garo woman is a woman of property. The Garo clan 1s recognised 
from the mother’s side. The bridegroom comes to live with his 
mother-in-law’s family. But ultimately only one of them can own 
the house. Sometimes the other daughters and their husbands 
are provided with separate homes. Usually the most beloved 
daughter of the parents is chosen to own the original house. Garo 
daughters inherit the mother’s property. 

Among the Dimasa-Kacharis the prevalent custom 1s that the 
sons inherit their father’s properties such as weapons, money, land, 
cattle, etc., and the girls inherit their mother’s properties such as the 
loom, women’s garments, ornaments, etc. Utensils are a common 
property. When there is no daughter, a female relation of the 
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mother inherits her properties and when there is no son, the father’s 
properties go to the closest male relation. These traits may be 
traces or influences of some older matrilineal system. But the 
Dimasa-Kacharis do not consider women equal to men. If fined 
for an offence a woman 1s made to pay an amount equivalent to 
only half of a man’s fine for the same offence. 

Though Assamese women are given an honoured position, no 
other community in Assam follows the matrilineal inheritance system. 
The common paternal system governs general Assamese society. 

What Manu ordained as eight kinds of marriage for Hindus was 
perhaps only the canonised mode of existing Aryan and non-Aryan 
unions. The Prajapati mode 1s the usual rule for marriages in 
Assam : the proposal for the girl’s hand comes from the boy’s family 
and then follow the other formalities. The Rakshasa matriage, in 
which the girl is forcibly carried off, and the Gandharva marriage, 
in which secret union is the rule, do not count. We may also forget 
the Brahma mode, in which a girl is ceremonially given away to a 
worthy man; nobody today can think of an Arsha marriage, in 
which the father in giving away his daughter receives a pair of oxen 
from the bridegroom. Elopement, which comes under the Pisacha 
mode, is of course not very uncommon. In the rural society during 
the Bihu festival, when young people are allowed some freedom, 
some of them take the advantage to make a short-cut to early union 
by elopement. But elopement is generally discouraged: in a Bihu 
song the girl says that she likes to dance with her lover very much; 
but then he must not carry her off, or they will have to pay a fine. 
This ‘‘carrying off’ may mean simple elopement or a trace of the 
bygone Rakshasa marriage. The eloping couple is generally accept- 
ed in the boy’s family after they formally beg pardon of society 
represented by village elders who after imposing a fine let them off. 
The fine symbolises social disapproval. That leaves out the Asura 
mode, marriage by purchase, and the Daiva, in which the girl is 
married to a priest, which are not heard of in Assam. 
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Marriages everywhere give rise to more relations. In Assam, as 
in other parts of India, kinship goes much beyond the family. 
There will be uncles and aunts, grandmas and grandpas, both mater- 
nal and paternal. The dou or nabou (elder brother’s wife) and the 
bhinihideu (elder sister’s husband) bring m more new relations. 
Bou in Assamese means mother; so the elder brother’s wife is regard- 
ed as mother; zabou in fact means new mother. Deuta (from deva) 
is father and Ai or Ma 1s mother; the father-in-law and the mother- 
in-law are also deuta and Ai or Ma toa son-in-law or a daughter- 
in-law. Relations between the momai (maternal uncle) and the 
bhagin (nephew) and between brothers-in-law and sisters-in-law are 
very intimate. Sons and daughters of uncles and aunts are all 
brothers and sisters, like those of one’s own parents. There are a 
number of Assamese words peculiar to the language denoting various 
relations. The younger brother 1s bhai, but the elder brother is 
kakai. The younger sister 1s bhai (from bhagini) and the elder 
sister is baideu. The word mama is also used for mona: and dada 
for kakai or kakaideu. Momai’s wife is mai but when mazia is 
used, she is mami. Any stranger may easily approach a villager 
addressing him as kaka. A village woman addresses her older 
woman neighbour as a1. To the master’s children the maid-servant 
is bai. Servants of an Assamese home address their master and 
mistress as deuta and ai like the children. This is because in the 
olden days when slavery was prevalent in Assam, the servants were 
almost like members of the family. 

Now let us describe a common Assamese marriage ceremony. 
After the proposal come horoscopes of the boy and the girl and they 
are compared. If they agree, preparations are made; if not, the 
proposal may be dropped. A new ring 1s put on the girl’s finger 
as a mark of sealing the proposal in case there is a big gap of time 
before the actual wedding. The nuptials start two or three days 
ahead. The first dayis the day of Joron diya whena party of women 
from the bridegroom’s side go to the bride’s house and formally 
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presents her with bridal dresses and ornaments. Three to five 
sets of dresses are given, one of them being for the bride’s mother. 
From this day till the wedding the bride and the groom have to 
undergo ceremonial baths, every day, known as nowani. For this 
water is specially drawn (pani tola) by women who go in a procession 
singing appropriate songs to a river or a tank for the purpose. The 
night of the second day or the night before the wedding day is 
adhivasa. Both the bride and the groom as also their mothers 
have to observe a fast on these days. A priest is engaged for the 
rites on this day and he performs the pujas, offering grams and 
pulses to gods which are later distributed as prasad, after eating 
which only at night they can eat a vegetarian meal. Women then 
carry on the ceremony of gathiyan khunda in which they, inside an 
enclosure of cloth, pound a kind of aromatic root to a pulp and apply 
it on the boy’s or the girl’s head and add oil to the pulp. This is an 
act of purification. After that night’s meal, there will be no usual 
meal for them and their parentstill the marriage is over. Early in 
the morning of the wedding day, the third day, the ceremony of 
daiyan diya is observed. ‘The bride or the groom is made to sit on 
the threshold of the bedroom; an elderly woman relative sits in 
front, takes two betel leaves in her two hands, dips them into a bowl 
of curd (dai, hence daiyan) and touches his or her cheeks, arms and 
feet with the leaves. Then after a ceremonial bath shraddha of nine 
past generations is performed. The groom is to take another 
ceremonial bath before he gets ready in the evening to start for the 
bride’s house. He and his party arrive at the bride’s place a little 
before the /Jagna or auspicious hour. He is ceremonially received 
at the decorated gate by his would-be mother-in-law. Fistfuls of 
rice will be thrown at him to drive off any evil spirit accompanying 
him; but often boys from both sides aim their rice-missile at any- 
body, especially pretty girls, on the opposite side. Then the groom 
is led to the place under the pandal where ahoma is to be performed. 
Women continue to sing marriage-songs all the while, each side 
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having digs at the other, more particularly the bride or the groom 
and the younger sister or the younger brother of either of them. 
At the appropriate hour, the bride is brought out and the priest 
starts the Vedic rites. The bride’s father gives her away. Invitees 
at both places are entertained to sweets and other refreshments in 
the evening. After all the ceremonies are over, the bride is taken 
by the groom’s party to the groom’s house; she need not stay there 
from that very day, but she must set her foot that day in her husband’s 
house and may go back home; if the distance is great, she has to stay 
for good. On the third evening, with the help of a priest, offerings 
are made to two imaginary demons named Khoba and Khubuni 
for smoothening of the path of married life. 

Dowry in money is not asked for but the girl’s father presents all 
the necessary things which would be required in married life: 
bed-covers, mattresses, utensils, boxes, dresses, the loom with all its 
paraphernalia, etc. Simple village women will count the utensils 
thus given away or given as presents by relatives as a measure of 
success or Otherwise of a marriage. 

Child-marriage, to some extent, is still prevalent among the Brah- 
manas and Kayasthas, more particularly in the villages. Brahmanas 
perform the three ceremonies connected with a girl’s marriage at 
three stages: before the attainment of puberty, after puberty and 
when she attains motherhood. They do not allow widow-remarriage, 
though it is not very unusual in some other communities. But 
all the usual ceremonies are not performed in a widow-remarriage 
of the non-Brahmanas. A marriage is invested with such sanctity 
that it is accepted almost religiously and so divorce is never thought 
of and never allowed. Monogamy is the rule, though instances of 
aman marrying more than one wife are there. 

In some Assamese villages, there is a custom in which a man 
called a dhoka or chapaniya goes to live with a widow as her husband. 
But he is very much looked down upon and the two words, dhoka 
and chapaniya, are used as derogatory epithets. On the other hand, 
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a widower sometimes brings into his house a widow as his wife, who 
is known as a batalu. In cases of such “‘marriages” only, a few bare 
formalities are observed but there are no elaborate ceremonies. 
These rare customs may be traces of some bygone tribal practices, 
as some people hold. The derogatory position of a dhoka in Bodo 
society makes very interesting study. On the night the widower 
comes to the widow’s house, she places a bowl of fried cock-meat 
and a bowl of rice-beer on the threshold of her bedroom and seats 
herself outside with a tiny lamp and a stick. The man goes round 
and round the house seven times mewing like a cat. After each 
round he approaches the door only to be driven off by the woman. 
After the seventh round she asks if it is her children’s father (her 
dead husband) and he replies, yes. Then only can he enter the 
house, eat and drink, and after certain formalities become the master 
of the house. The woman supposedly identifies the dhoka with her 
dead husband. The dhoka leaves his original home for good, 
discarding all rights to property. Sri Bhabendra Narzi, a Bodo 
writer, thinks that this may be a remnant of some early matrilineal 
system of the Bodos. Leaving aside the dhoka system, the Bodos 
generally provide a good safeguard to their widows. To obtain a 
Bodo widow’s consent for remarriage is not easy; constant enquiry 
often elicits angry rebuffs which have led to a proverb : Do not 
touch an old house; do not call upon a widow. 

The socially accepted form of a Bodo marriage is more or less the 
same in all villages, though certain rites vary from clan to clan. 
Elders do not allow boys and girls to choose their partners. When 
elders themselves make the choice they start the process. Astro- 
logers are not consulted. On an auspicious day they go to see the 
girl and study her character according to a number of accepted 
norms. If she is liked, they come back and leave a pair of silver 
bangles stuck mn the ceiling or a couple of wine bottles hanging by it. 
If the bangles or the bottles are not returned within the following 
week, consent of the girl’s family is indicated. If the girl belongs to 
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a khel (gosthi or a clan) other than the boy’s the latter’s family has to 
adopt the customs and manners of the former so as not to embar- 
rass the coming daughter-in-law. Before the wedding takes place, 
the boy goes to the girl’s house to enable members of her family to 
see how he looks; but in fact a chance is thus given to the boy and 
the girl to see and know each other. The girl gives him presents of 
handkerchiefs and napkins she herself has woven and bows before him. 
If she does not do this, it 1s understood that she does not like the 
boy. The proposal is then dropped. The joron ceremony is per- 
formed in the usual Assamese way, but people in the girl’s village are 
entertained to jumai or tea. The Hinduised Bodos engage a priest 
to perform the wedding ceremony according to usual Aryan cus- 
toms, while others follow their own elaborate tribal customs. There 
will be much feasting and dancing. Two male dancers are taken to 
the girl’s house along with the marriage party. After the wedding 
when the bride 1s taken to the groom’s village, these dancers escort 
them dancing all the way. Others also join them in the dance. 
Men and women of the bride’s village who accompany her to the 
groom’s village are entertained to a feast after which they return. 
The Bodos do not want their young people to marry into other 
communities. Saturdays and Tuesdays and the months of Magh 
and Chaitra are not auspicious for a wedding. Sunday is the best 
day. They follow the custom of taking bride-money. The question 
of bride-money is to be settled before the actual wedding takes place. 
Sometimes the son-in-law, a boy without parents or any other guar- 
dian, is made to live with his prospective wife’s family; he is known 
as ghar-jowain (ghar is home; jowain from jamata is son-in-law). 
This practice, though rare, is also followed by other Assamese com- 
munities. Sometimes a Bodo girl comes of her own accord to the 
house of the boy she loves to get married to him. The boy’s parents 
then report the matter to her guardians; if they do not respond, 
a fine is imposed. The girl’s people will take her back home; she 
will return to the boy and then the wedding will take place. There 
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are instances of marriage by force and elopement. But all these 
unusual customs are discouraged and looked down upon. 

Though the Ahoms took local women as their wives when they 
first came to Assam, they were very strict about the rules governing 
their different clans (phoid or vamsa). No marriage was allowed 
within the same clan. If such a marriage was somehow effected, 
then children thereof were not given due social status. They even 
today follow such customs. But elopement and forcible marriage, 
remnants of a bygone stage of their society, are still to be found, 
though in limited numbers. The system of saklang, which means 
marriage, 1s the usually accepted norm in Ahom society. Many 
customs followed in an Ahom wedding are common to all other 
Assamese communities. The joron ceremony, on the eve of the 
wedding, is just like that of other Assamese Hindus—presenting the 
girl with costly dresses and ornaments. Also, the two customs of 
daiyan and gathiyan are the same as others. But in other respects 
the Ahom saklang has preserved peculiarities of their own. A 
good girl is pointed out and the boy’s people go to ask for her hand 
with the sodhani bhar, consisting of betel-nuts and leaves, rice, ducks, 
etc. If nothing objectionable in the boy’s family is found, a day is 
fixed for the girl’s people to come and see how the boy’s family lives. 
They come and are offered good hospitality. Then a date for the 
wedding is fixed. For a saklang, ceremonial bathing with water 
especially drawn, three, five, seven or nine days before the actual 
wedding, is to be performed. Ahom priests chant mantras from 
their own scriptures. The following description of a saklang by 
P. R. Gordon gives a vivid picture: 

“The bridegroom sits in the courtyard, the bride is brought in, 
and she walks seven times round the bridegroom. She then sits 
down by his side. After this both rise and proceed to a room screen- 
ed off from the guests. Here one end of the cloth is tied round the 
neck of the bride, the other being fastened to the bridegroom’s 
waist. They walk to a corner, where nine vessels full of water have 
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been placed on plantain leaves, the Siring Phukan (or master of the 
ceremonies) reads from the Saklang puthi; and three cups containing 
milk, honey and rice frumenty are produced, which the bride and the 
bridegroom have to smell. Some uncooked rice is brought in a 
basket, into which, after the bride and the bridegroom have exchanged 
knives, rings are plunged by the bride and the bridegroom, res- 
pectively, unknown to each other—it being the intention that each 
should discover the other’s ring and wear it on the finger. The 
exchange of knives and rings 1s the binding part of the ceremony. 
Bride and bridegroom are then taken outside and do sewa (homa- 
ges) to the bride’s parents and the people assembled, and the 
marriage is complete.”’ 

Two days before the wedding, the priest goes to a river or tank to 
perform pujas of God Khoakham offering rice, eggs, betel-nuts and 
leaves. He then “‘fishes”’ with a jokai, a bamboo fishing implement, 
in the water three times. If any fish is caught, it will be cooked and 
given to the boy and the girl to eat, albeit nominally. This is meant 
for protection against any untoward happening. The ceremonial 
bath is also to be taken with water charmed by mantras and puri- 
fied by medicinal herbs. The day before the wedding the deoban 
ceremony is performed to worship various Ahom gods. The 
priest himself 1s worshipped by offering him rice, betel-nuts and 
betel-leaves. The priest gives words of advice to the newly-weds 
from the Ahom holy books on the rights and duties of married life. 
The past history of seven generations of the two families is recounted 
to them. After this, the couple is taken inside the bride’s house and 
the customs of exchange of rings, taking of panchamrita, playing 
games of dice or cowrtes are gone through. 

Certain marriage customs seem to be peculiar to tribal society in 
Assam. These are paying bride-money, a son-in-law living with 
his father-1n-law’s family (ghar-jowain) and taboo on marniage with- 
in the same clan. The Miuris feel that so long as the Sun and the 
Moon are there, marriage within the same khe/ or clan will not be 
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allowed, because members of a khel are all brothers and sisters. 
The Miri marriage system is generally like that of other Hindus 
including the joron ceremony and marriage by elopement. Any 
dispute arising out of this is decided by a council of elders called a 
Kebang. 

Among the Deuris marriage is allowed only between specified 
clans. A Deuri widow is allowed to remarry without any elaborate 
celebrations No divorce is allowed. Bride-money is paid only 
in exceptional cases. The Deuris have no tolani biya, a marriage- 
like ceremony observed on a girl attaining puberty by some other 
Assamese communities. In Deuri society, distance is maintained 
between a man and his younger brother’s wife; he even does not use 
utensils brought from her father’s house. 

Amongst the Mikirs too no marriage is allowed within the same 
clan A man having illicit love with an unmarried girl will be punished 
by the gaon-burha (village headman); 1f the man 1s already married, the 
punishment will be heavier. A man cannot discard his wife without 
justifiable reasons. Ruining a girl’s lifeis not tolerated in Mikir 
society. In all matters of crime or dispute, village elders, like any 
other village council or panchayat, sit together to decide the course 
of action according to the prevalent code. Despite some rigidity, 
Mikir social life in general is largely free. There is hardly any purdah 
system; men and women are considered co-operators on the path of 
life; village boys and girls mix freely. A boy can marry his maternal 
uncle’s daughter. The proposal for marriage is first discussed 
between the girl and her elder brother’s wife. Then follows the 
formal proposal with sadhani bhar, as among the Ahoms. After 
that the question whether the boy will stay with his father-in-law as 
a ghar-jowain is decided and a date for the wedding is fixed. At 
every stage, two kinds of wine in gourd-pitchers are carried to the 
girl’s place. The whole process of a Mikir wedding is lyrically 
observed : every rite is gone through with the help of songs, as in 
their religious matters. 
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Among the tribal people of Assam the Rabhas have some distinc- 
tion of their own. For example, they allow both widow-remarriage 
and divorce with sufficient liberty. But husband and wife must 
ask for a divorce before the village elders. Pan Phala or the system 
of tearing a betel-leaf is observed by them as a mark of separation. 
Husband and wife, standing back to back, hold a betel-leaf tegether; 
at the instance of the elders, they pull at the leaf and tear 1t into two 
halves; by that they separate themselves. He or she who tears off 
the bigger half, it is popularly held, earns the luck of marrying again. 
The unwilling party in a divorce case has to pay a fine to the other. 
The Rabhas have the custom of paying bride-money. The groom 
comes to the girl’s house attired in a long, flowing robe, a white 
cap and sword and shield. Dr. B. M. Das thinks that the Rabhas 
originally were matrilineal, but later accepted the patriarchal sys- 
tem. Even today children assume the name of their mother’s 
clan; on the other hand, the father’s properties are inherited by 
his sons; in all religious functions, the father is the head. Some- 
times the bridegroom stays with his wife’s family but generally the 
girl comes to her husband’s house. Marriage within the same clan 
is not allowed. A section of the Rabhas, in their Khaksi puja, give 
freedom to their young people to mix, sing to their heart’s content 
and dance through the night. They are free to choose their life’s 
partner in this process. 

Some customs followed by the Lalungs stress the important posi- 
tion of women in society. It is difficult to ascertain whether in 
some bygone period of time they were matrilineal. They live 
in an area adjacent to the matrilineal Syntengs and have been 
keeping close relations with them. lLalung religious rites that 
concern women are conducted by women priests. In olden days 
when there were Lalung kings, the sons of princesses only could 
become kings. The 12 Lalung clans are believed to have originated 
from 12 girls. A Lalung girl who remains unmarried or a woman 
whose husband lives at her father’s house inherits a share of the 
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paternal property. In the latter case, the bridegroom loses his 
right to his own father’s property. The Lalungs have embraced 
Hinduism and their marriage customs are generally the same as 
those of other Hindus, only there is no homa. Marriage within 
the same clan is not allowed and violaters are generally liable to 
expulsion from the village. But now-a-days such persons are 
taken back in society after formal atonement (prayaschitta). 

Amongst the hill tribes of eastern India, the Mishmis of NEFA 
are perhaps the severest in awarding punishment. In Muishmi 
society when a man is murdered, another member of his clan is 
allowed to kill the murderer; if the murdered man is a slave, a fine 
of 5 mithuns is the punishment; if the master kills his slave, no fine 
is considered necessary. If a woman is proved unfaithful to her 
husband, her fingers may be chopped off. A man having illicit 
relations with another man’s wife is made to pay compensation to 
the husband The Mishmis are polygamous. There are cases of a 
man having as many as 12 wives. All punishments are decided 
by the village councils. If a man does not pay the fine imposed 
by the council, he may be attacked, even killed, by his opponents. 
Formerly the Tangkhul Nagas also inflicted very severe punish- 
ment. Death sentence was awarded for sexual offences in Tang- 
khul society. But now-a-days only a fine 1s imposed. 

The Buddhist Fakials also allow their men to take more than 
one wife and their widows to remarry, but they do not allow child- 
marriages. A man may take his elder brother’s widow as lus wife. 
The Adis or Abors of NEFA allow widows to remarry and a good 
deal of freedom in courtship. The customary marriage of the Adis 
is the simplest possible thing: a boy and a girl fall in love; if the 
parents approve the union, the boy pays daily visits to his sweetheart; 
after about six months of courtship, they are allowed to sleep toge- 
ther; if a child is born of their union then the marriage is held to be 
consummated; the boy may live permanently at the girl’s place 
or he may take his wife to his own house. Marriage within the 
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same clan or between close relations is not allowed. Five elders 
of the village (panchayat) decide any village dispute. When the 
council is in progress, nobody from the accused party is allowed to 
utter a single word. Punishment is by fine or whipping; the fine 
may be paid by relatives of the guilty. 

The birth of a child is the most important thing in a woman’s 
life after marriage. In Assam, as in other parts of India, she 
is gradually prepared for the big day. Her health is carefully 
looked after by elderly women: she is debarred from certain kind 
of manual labour, but at the same time she is not allowed to get lazy. 
There are superstitions, during pregnancy, against killing either 
by the woman or by her husband; she is not allowed to keep her 
hair untied, lest the khetar spirit harm her; she is not to do any 
stitching or weaving, for there will be impediments in easy child- 
birth. Every member of the family tries to keep her in good 
spirits and so elderly women try to surround her with an atmos- 
phere of piety; religious books are read; rites of pungsavan are 
observed and sheis given panchamrita. Usually for her first delivery 
the Assamese woman goes to her mother’s house. Gautama the 
Buddha was born at Lumbini when his mother was on her way to 
her own mother’s place Village mothers are helped by experien- 
ced women and village dhais who are adept practitioners. Fora 
month from the birth of a child, the mother 1s held impure, sheis 
not allowed to touch anything in the house. A fire is kept constantly 
burning with paddy husks or dried cowdung near her to drive 
off evil spirits. After the first month is over, the Suddhi ceremony 
is held when mother and child are purified and allowed to mix 
with others. The baby’s head is shaved off and some people mix 
the hair with cowdung and fix it on the wall near the main entrance 
of the house for all to see. The Lalungs put a cowrie in it. It 1s 
difficult to' ascertain why they do so; maybe it is for the new- 
born’s longivity, since the cowrie 1s a symbol of fertility. The 
Lalungs have another wonderful custom: the mother brings the 
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baby, washed clean, out of the house in the morning and lets him 
face the east; a woman-priest brings a specially-made bow and 
arrows to be touched by the baby and shoots four arrows in the 
four corners, feigning that the baby itself is shooting, and praying 
to Narayana, Ananta, Mahadeva and Yama to protect it from 
calamity; if it isa girl, she is touched with a piece of cotton and a 
sickle instead of with bow and arrows: “‘Your struggle is outside 
the house,” is whispered to the boy and “Your struggle is inside 
the house,”’ to the girl. 

Other ceremonies connected with a new-born babe such as 
namakaran, chudakaran and annaprasan are undergone by Brah- 
manas according to sastric rites. All classes of people engage 
astrologers to prepare horoscopes of the new-borns. Non-Brah- 
manas hold only the ceremony of annaprasan when the baby is 
in its fifth, seventh or ninth month. The first morsel is put into its 
mouth (bhat mukhat diya) by its maternal uncle. A feast is thrown 
to friends, relatives and neighbours and congregational prayers 
are held. The naming ceremony of the Khasis is interesting: an 
experienced elderly man 1s invited to the house to act as a witness; 
there will be others who will go on uttering name after name; the 
priest will go on pouring wine; the name that coincides with the 
last drop of wine will be adopted. Some Buddhists of Assam 
observe a kind of purification rites for both mother and child. For 
example, the Dowantyas do it with the help of their Fungi (priest) 
who performs religious functions. The Buddhist Fakials bring 
the baby outside to the elevated verandah of the house built on 
poles after seven days; they bring down the baby to the ground 
only after a month, when old women tie black thread to its hands 
and legs to wish it well in life. Some Hindus also tie a black 
thread around the baby’s waist to ward off effects of evil eyes. 

Amongst the Bodos a thread is tied at the base of the intestinal 
canal and then the canal is cut above the knot with a sharp bamboo 
blade or, in its absence, with a knife or a razor (a bamboo blade is 
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the spirit of the dead goes. Some of them also believe in the 
rebirth of the spirit in another form. If a Lalung baby cries too 
much, they suppose that some dead member of the family must 
have been reborn. When a Mikir baby is named after its grand- 
father, 1t is supposed that the dead old man 1s reborn as his grand- 
son. The most wonderful speculation about rebirth is that of the 
Daflas and the Bodos. To the Daflas the colourful butterflies are 
but spirits of the dead. When an unmarried Bodo young man dies, 
a banana tree is planted near his grave so that his life after death 
becomes more fruitful than has been the case hitherto. Whena 
Bodo woman dies, a pipal branch is planted near her grave in the 
hope that 1n her rebirth she will be blessed with a luxuriant growth 
of hair. Before burial or cremation, water 1s poured and red 
threads placed between the lips of the dead: that will make m 
rebirth, the lips thin and red, a sign of beauty. 
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Very dear to me is the muga bobbin, 
Very dear is the shuttle; 

Dearer still is the Bihu of Bahag, 
Could I do without it ? 


THE muga silk bobbin and the shuttle, mentioned in the Bihu song, 
represent the loom, so dear to Assamese women; but dearer still 
is their Bihu festival of Baisakh, which they always celebrate.  Bihu 
is the greatest festival of the Assamese people. It is secular in 
concept because it is intimately connected with agriculture. There 
are three Bihus that come off at various stages of the cultivation of 
paddy the principal crop of Assam: Bahag (Baisakh) Bihu, Kati 
(Kartika) Bihu and Magh (Magha) Bihu. At the first stage, the 
cultivators start preparing the fields; at the second stage young 
paddy seedlings, after transplantation, begin to grow; at the third 
stage, the harvest has been gathered. The sun’s position in the 
sky during the year is also related to the timing of the three Bihus. 
As Dr. Prafulladatta Goswami writes: “‘Astronomically, Bahag 
Bihu is associated with the vernal equinox, Kati Bihu with the 
autumn equinox and Magh Bihu with the winter solstice. 
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The term Bihu is traced to Sanskrit visuvan, equinox.” 
Bahag Bihu is the most important of the three. It 1s also popu- 
larly called Rangali Bihu (Bihu of merriment). It ushers in, in 
mid-April, the Assamese New Year. It is spring-time. “It is 
celebrated,” says Hem Barua, “‘with the advent of the Assamese 
New Year which synchronises with mid-April. This 1s the time 
when the winter veil of fog and mist is lifted, and the dry bones 
of the earth quicken under a mystic touch. The touch is that of 
buoyant Spring gliding into naked bones of trees, into empty 
fields and the hearts of men with music and joy. The Bihu festival 
is an enactment of the primitive urge in man for expression through 
rites and rituals, songs and dances, of anatural fact. Itis the fact of 
Nature’s procreative urge which is symbolised through this festival 
of the Bahag Bihu.’’ The festival begins on the last day of Chaitra. 
This Samkranti day is meant for cattle, hence the name of the day 
Garu Bihu. In the morning, a paste of mati kalai and haldi is 
rubbed on the horns and foreheads of cattle; mustard oil is also 
rubbed on the horns. Then they are driven to the nearest river 
or pond, beaten on the way with pieces of gourd, brinjal, turmeric, 
etc., from the chakmari, a long, forklike, three-pronged bamboo 
implement made ready earlier, while chanting, “‘Eat gourd, eat 
brinjal, grow from year to year; your father is small, your mother 
is small, but you must grow big.’? They are also beaten with 
branches of two wild plants, dighlati and makhiyati. At the river, 
the cattle are given a good wash and let free to graze. Boys who 
thus drive the cattle take their bath in turn and come back home 
bringing back with them the three-pronged chakmaris with a few 
pieces that are left over; these are kept stuck on to the thatch-roof 
of the house. All members of the family rub the paste of mati 
kalai and haldi on their persons and take their bath, say their 
prayers, bow to their elders and eat a meal of cakes, curd, chira 
(flat rice), etc. In the evening when the cattle come back, they are 
ceremonially received; their hooves are washed, vermilion and 
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sometimes sandal paste are smeared on their horns and foreheads, 
and they are fed salted rice-cakes. Before the cattle enter the 
clean cowshed, paddy-chaff and other strong-odoured leaves are 
burnt to smoke out mosquitoes from the whole compound. The 
smoke is fanned out on all sides with a new fan. (From this 
day fans are first used in the New Year.) Old ropes are discar- 
ded and the cattle are tied with new ropes. The ash, thus burnt, 
is mixed with oil and smeared over shoulders of cattle. The 
plough is also washed and offered cakes. As Dr. Goswami points 
out, Brahmanas and others in the Kamarupa district offer puja 
to Go Lakshmi. The second day, the first day of the New 
Year, is meant for human beings, hence its name Manuh Bihu 
(from manusya). After the morning bath, people pay respects to 
their elders, wear new clothes and are given Bihuwan, Bihu present, 
which usually is a home-woven red-bordered gamocha, a napkin. 
The meal again is like that of the first day; no usual meal is cooked 
on these two days. The elders go to astrologers who consult the 
almanac and foretell how the family will fare in the coming year. 
But there is nothing to fear; Brahmanas will write a mantra on a 
nahar leaf (Nageswara, 1ronwood), invoking Mahadeva’s protec- 
tion from calamities such as storms and lightning. This leaf is 
also carefully kept stuck on the roof of the house. People go about 
visiting friends and relatives wishing them well for the new year 
and are entertained to refreshments. Husari, a kind of carol-sing- 
ing, 1s ceremonially started on this day at the village Nameghar. 
The Husari party or parties visit houses from one end of the village 
to the other, singing Husari songs with religious themes to the 
beat of drums, cymbals and the bamboo instrument taka; sing 
Bihu songs and dance Bihu dances. They are entertained by the 
host family to refreshments and also offered some money, tamel- 
pan and gamocha on a bata or sarai, behind which all members of 
the family kneel down to bow to the party, whereupon the party 
ceremonially wishes them well and then departs. On this day 
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children go about playing the Ege Fight, cracking and winning 
(or losing) one another’s eggs; the grown-ups play the traditional 
cowrie game. Young men and women in remote villages go to 
lonely groves and dance and sing under the shade of giant trees 
in gay abandon. The lilting Bihu songs are highly erotic and the 
vigorous Bihu dance sometimes expresses a veiled sex motif. The 
third day, the Gosain Bilt Day, is meant for God when con- 
gregational prayers are held in the Namghar. For seven days, 
the Husari and singing and dancing by young people continue 
after which Sifu is given a formal send-off called Bihu Urua 
or Bihu Thowa (sending-away or leaving of Bihu}. This is done 
ceremonially at a place a little distant from the village, say a jungle 
or a lonely paddy field. They leave certain articles used in the 
Bihu, such as drum-sticks and come back without once looking 
back. 

There are slight variations here and there from place to place 
or from community to community in Bihu celebrations. In some 
places the festival goes on for a month. Some communities start 
it only on a Wednesday, a day considered auspicious. Serving 
rice-beer to a visitor during Bifu 1s a compulsory item among people 
of non-Aryan origin. Brahmanas generally do not take part 
in singing and dancing. There 1s no Husari among the Aryan 
Hindus of the western districts. But Dr. Goswami thus records 
a local custom there: “At Barpeta elderly ladies go to some 
open wasteland, dance a little, sing cheerful songs, and in a merry 
mood pick the seven kinds of herbs. (On the seventh day, it is 
customary to eat seven kinds of herbs which normally grow after 
the first showers have fallen.) They do not allow the malefolk 
to go near them and do not allow others to know what songs they 
sing. As I have been informed, some of them also put on male 
clothes for the occasion.’” The Bodos of these western districts 
have Magon (begging) which is the same as Husari. They feed 
their cattle with paddy on the first morning before they are driven 
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out for the wash. Also, the Bodos offer puja to their god Bathou 
or Mahadev on the second day and greet the New Year by playing 
on the flute. The Ahoms also offer rice-beer to God on the first 
day. 

Kati Bihu is also known as Kangal: Bihu (Poor Bihu), for there 1s 
not much fun since the villagers’ store-house is almost empty. At 
this time of year, paddy seedlings begin to grow. In the evening 
offerings are made to the Tulsi plant in the courtyard. Little clay 
lamps are lighted at the feet of Tulsi, on a banana plant, especially 
planted in the yard, at the granary, in the compound croft and, 
above all, mn the field. The cuitivator goes to his field, lights the 
clay lamp, brandishes a stick over paddy plants and utters man- 
tras for his field’s protection from depredation by birds, rodents, 
insects and animals. In fact, all these puyas and rituals are meant 
for the welfare of the growing crops. 

Magh Bihu is also known as Bhogali Bihu, from the word Bhoga, 
eating or enjoyment. Harvesting 1s over or nearly so at this time 
and the villagers look forward to the coming days without want. 
It is a harvest festival. On the eve of the day, called Uruka, ic., 
the last day of Pausa, women get busy preparing rice-cakes and 
other refreshments. Menfolk, more particularly young men, 
go to the field which is now bare and quite dry, preferably near a 
river, build a makeshift cottage, bhelaghar, and the meji, the most 
important thing for the night. The meji is a very high temple-like 
structure of firewood, piled up, one piece over the other, held 
together by bamboo poles from the four corners. In some villa- 
ges, every single group puts up three mejis. The whole night 
is spent in feasting, merry-making, dancing and singing. Fish 
is the main item of the feast, it being caught by the revellers in the 
day-time. Boys roam about in the dark stealing firewood and 
vegetables, and collecting cakes being baked by women. At the 
crack of dawn, the first day of Magha, a man takes his bath and 
kindles the meji ceremonially uttermg God’s name. People in the 
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shivering cold throng to the big fires to warm themselves and make 
offerings. Brahmanas or some other elderly men put ash-marks 
on the foreheads of those present. Congregational prayers are 
held at that time. After the bonfire is over, all of them take their 
bath and come back home carrying pieces of half-burnt firewood 
for being thrown among fruit trees for favourable results. All 
the trees in the compound are tied to bamboo strips or paddy 
stems. Women serve men and children with cakes and other 
refreshments. They then go out to visit other houses for more 
eating. Various sports are held on this day, a buffalo fight being 
the biggest event, though now-a-days it 1s being gradually disconti- 
nued. In the days of the kings, sword-play, javelin-throw and 
falconry competition were usually organised. 

So it is not difficult to see that Bihu festivals are intimately 
connected with agriculture. It must have had its origins in some 
primitive tribal life. Even today the Miris have two Bihus of their 
own, apart from the three Bihus common to all Assamese, one 
before the cultivation of the Ahu paddy crop and the other after 
it. The Garo festivals are intumately associated with cultivation 
and harvesting. The Adis of NEFA, like their neighbouring 
plainsmen, observe their harvest festival, Solung, lasting for 
a week in December or January: their women clean their houses 
and utensils, like their counterparts in the plains, and prepare 
the principal meal for the sixth evening. Men go out into the 
jungle for games, hunt for four days as their counterparts in the 
plains go for fishing. The bag from the hunt will be distributed 
among members of the community. All night they will drink 
and make merry beside a bonfire in the Musup, their Youth Hall. 
Primitive festivals like this might have been the source of the Bihus. 
Cow-worship and writing mantras on leaves are perhaps later-day 
Aryan influences. Buddhists of Assam bring out the Buddha 
idol from the temple on Bihu day, give it a wash, sprinkle water on 
one another and some of them take the oath of Astasila. 
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Another festival not apparently connected with any religious 
belief is Bhatheli. It 1s akso called Sori and confined to the wes- 
tern districts of Kamarupa and Goalpara and also to certain parts 
of Darrang district, adjacent to Kamarupa, where it is known as 
Deul. (The word should not be confused with Doul or Holi festi- 
val of Barpeta where Doul is popularly known as Deul. ‘The words 
Deul and Dol mean a temple in Assamese.) Bhatheli or Sori 
synchronises with Bahag Bihu, the principal secular festival of Assam. 
This one-day festival is held on different fixed days of Baisakh at 
different places. In the morning village youths take a bath and 
then cut a long bamboo which they assiduously smoothen with 
knives, wash and decorate with coloured paper, cowries and use 
yak’s tail as crest. Then with sounds of conch-shell, beating of 
drums and cymbals, the pole is ceremonially planted at an open 
place in front of the Namghar. ‘There will be two poles thus plan- 
ted and they are called para or pigeon. The village that arranges the 
festival has the right to plant the longer bamboo, the Bar or Groom 
para; another village brings the other bamboo, the Kanya or Bride 
para. On a third short post a small house-like structure is put up 
with banana leaves, the Bhatheli Ghar, in which God is enthroned 
and offerings of food and coins are made to Him. People bow to 
the bamboos and touch them reverentially. Sometimes a procession 
with a throne is taken out and people of the neighbouring villages 
join it. They come in their best dresses and glittering ornaments 
singing all the way Khicha geets (teasing songs). The whole at- 
mosphere is surcharged with a spirit of joy and merriment. A 
miniature fair 1s held with a number of stalls selling sweets, clay 
dolls and trinkets. “Bevies of well-dressed young women,’’ to 
quote Dr. P. Goswami, “‘move about buying these things and groups 
of young men with well-oiled hair stroll about looking at or whist- 
ling to them.” But grannies will follow them like a shadow to 
keep an eye on the girls. In some places churning of milk 
(dadhi manthan) is symbolically performed in a dance by eight 
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little girls dressed as Gopis and twelve little boys dressed 
as Gops. Some decades ago, horse races and fights between 
buffaloes and elephants were also arranged, but are now 
discontinued. 

Every village participating in the festival may bring its own 
throne with usual offerings at mid-day when the actual festival 
starts. In the evening the Bhatheli Ghar is formally dismantled 
by young men beating it with sticks shouting ““Bhatheli is over.” 
Each throne then is taken back to its respective village; it is 
halted on the way at every gate in order to enable people to show 
respect to it with a lighted clay lamp, some coins and a_ sraivedya 
of rice, gram and fruits. These are later distributed. Sweets 
are also collected from the stalls as the sellers’ contribution and 
distributed among children. Muslims also join the common 
revelry sometimes. Some Muslims of northern Kamarupa, in 
fact, perform Bah Biya or bamboo marriage, their version of Bha- 
theli. Jt is suggested that the word Bhatheli has been derived from 
Bhasthahka, the sky, the pole with its high crest may suggest the 
sky. The Mahabharata describes a festival in which Indra’s 
dhvaja or standard was set up seven days before the Aswina full 
moon when it was pulled down; it was meant to induce Indra to 
give the rains; but Krishna converted it into Govardhana worship. In 
Cooch-Behar, on the Chaitra full moon day, Kamadeva is worship- 
ped at the base of a planted bamboo pole This 1s Madan Kam 
Puja ot Bas Biya. In the Bajali area of north Kamarupa, the 
bamboo is kept leaning on a tree and worshipped as Madanmohan. 
Both Indradhvaja and Govarthanadhar: might have percolated 
into the popular imagination and so the Kamrupi villagers might 
have come to pray for rains through Bhatheli, the much-needed 
rains for the ensuing paddy cultivation. In the Rigveda Indra, 
the god of water, rain and sky, 1s worshipped in his bird form: 
this may explain the Assamese imagination of the pole as a pigeon. 
Dr Goswami notes that the Ka/lika Purana mentions Indra wor- 
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ship by a king who wants to prosper and that recently an image of 
Indra was discovered near Gauhati. 

The Daranga Mela has absolutely nothing to do with religious 
affairs. itis, i fact,a big bazaar held annually for about a month. 
Situated about thirty miles from Rangiya in northern Kamarupa, 
Daranga is a lonely place at the feet of the Bhutan Hills. During 
rainy months, it 1s constantly washed by swift hill rivers or covered 
with mud and boulders. But from the start of autumn till spring 
is over, dried-up Daranga becomes an international trade centre. 
Bhutanese in great numbers, men and women, young and old, come 
down the bridle-paths from their villages walkmg more than a 
hundred miles with loads of wares on their backs or on horseback. 
Plainsmen, more particularly sellers, also go there to do business. 
In 1896 A.D. the Bhutanese Prime Minister Urgen Dorji, in search of 
a suitable place for the sale of his country’s principal exportable 
production, lac, selected Daranga. Before that in 1865 the two 
governments had agreed to transact duty-free business between 
Bhutan and India. That agreement still holds good. In course of 
time the Daranga Fair has grown very big. Though there are 
several other places where such business is transacted, Daranga is 
well known and most popular because it is the easiest centre to 
bring in commodities from Bhutan Besides, the Bhutanese, being 
Buddhists, have an added attraction for Hajo,asmalltown some 16 
miles north of Gauhati where the famous Hayagriva Madhava 
temple is situated; the Bhutanese consider this shrine to be a Buddhist 
temple and make it a point to pay a visit when they come to Daranga. 
To the fair they take their agricultural produce like oranges, 
kasturi, butter, cloth, cattle, horses and dogs—the last a special 
attraction for plainsmen. They take back kerosene, coconut-oil, 
salt, yarn, utensils, tobacco, matches, iron implements, etc. 
Business transactions of about 15 lakh rupees are effected annually. 
The Bhutanese, through this fair, have established friendly contacts 
with the local people; they often visit the homes of their Assamese 
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counterparts. The Government of Assam has also extended a 
helping hand by way of maintaining roads for buses, opening a 
temporary health centre for treatment of the visiting Bhutanese and 
deploying policemen to keep peace and order, etc. 

Mahoho is another simple festival. Village teenagers observe it 
enthusiastically in mimic-acting of driving mosquitoes away. (Mah 
in Assamese is a mosquito, so Mahoho or Mahkheda means mos- 
quito-chasing.) It comes off on the full moon of Agrahayana. 
Boys are ready for it two or three days ahead with sticks or clubs and 
appropriate traditional songs. On the evening of the festival day, 
they roam about the village from door to door. In the yard they 
form a circle in the centre of which a boy holds his club perpendi- 
cularly on the ground. Others move in a circle singing songs and 
beating time on the standing club with their sticks. They usually 
end their song with a request for a 25-paisa or 50-paisa coin which 
is usually complied with. The money and rice thus collected are 
spent in a feast. In some places a boy acts as a bear with dry 
banana leaves or banana barks wrapped on his person. But this 
is somewhat dangerous. For if a real bear sees the boy-bear, it 
may attack him, or somebody may cast spells to kill him. So the 
boy, immediately after the rounds, carries the leaves to a lonely 
place and buries them there. By Agrahayana winter sets in and 
mosquitoes generally begin to disappear. Village boys of Kamarupa, 
Daranga and Goalpara districts and also of Cooch-Behar in west 
Bengal thus ceremonially drive them away. 

Festivals of a purely religious origin are many and the most 
important among them are Deul of Barpeta, Ambubachi of Kama- 
khya and Sivaratri of Sibsagar. Deul 1s Doul Yatra which synchro- 
nises with Holi. The monastery town of Barpeta in northern 
Kamarupa is a great centre of Assam Vaishnavism. The Satra or 
monastery was founded by Sri Madhavdeva, the principal disciple 
of Sri Sankardeva. Its influence over Barpetans is very deep. 
The big Kirtan-ghar is the main shrine where regular Vaishnava 
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religious functions are held daily. Extensive land grants were made 
for the Satra by Siva Simha, the Ahom king and Naranarayana, 
the Koch king Another Koch king, Raghu Rai, also donated a 
gold idol of Krishna which the Satra has preserved to this day. 

The first day of the Deul festival is called gondh. In the evening 
of that day Mahaprabhu Kaliya Thakur (Sri Krishna) prepares to 
visit the place of Ghunuca (Gundica). So His followers (the people 
of Barpeta) collect a lot of reeds and make a bonfire in front of the 
Kirtan-ghar. After ritualistic tributes are paid to Him Kaliya 
Thakur is carried with beat of drums, cymbals, mridangas and 
fireworks Thousands follow Him. He is placed on a khaiola and 
taken round the fire to let Him bask a little and then carried to the 
top of the Doul or altar. All regular religious functions of the 
Kirtan-ghar are undergone before the Dou! during this festival. 
So on the second day, besides the regular rites, drummers and 
musicians perform a Bhaona, a traditional Vaishnava theatrical 
performance, which is followed by a Yatra performance at night. 
Visitors from distant places spend their nights witnessing these 
performances. The third day is also spent in the same way as the 
second. The fourth day is called Sueri, the last day of the festival, 
when Kaliya Thakur 1s supposed to come back from the house of 
Ghunuca to the house of Mother Lakshmi. The followers besmear 
Him with coloured powders and bring Him down to a Dola (palk1). 
At the same time, another party of devotees carrying their own 
Dola from Baradi, another Vaishnava centre, arrives at Barpeta. 
The place becomes virtually a sea of devotees. Sounds of conch- 
shells, drums, cymbals and Holi songs rend the sky. Grown-ups 
and children throw fistfuls of coloured powders at one another. 
The god is carried 1n a procession by all the people to Kanartya, 
a place some half a mile away. Processionists are so numerous 
that to cover that half mile takes them about three hours. At 
Kanariya the god is made to step out of the pa/ki and given a kind 
of green pulse to eat. The Satradhikar or head of monastery speaks 
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a few words on the significance of the festival. After that He 1s 
taken back to Barpeta. But to His dismay, He finds that the gate 
of the Kirtan-ghar is barred to Him with a strong bamboo. Because 
He was away for all these days at Ghunuca’s place, Mother Lakshm 
is angry with Him and so orders her followers to stop Him from 
entering her house. His followers beg her pardon on His behalf, 
but to no avail. Both sides enter into an argument and ultimately 
fall out and a kind of free-for-all ensues. This is fraught with 
danger, for young men out of natural enthusiasm apply all their 
strength to break the bamboo bar; some get injured in the melée. 
By any means the bamboo is broken and He is carried inside the 
compound around which He goes seven times. He tires and takes 
rest for a while. Taking advantage of the peace, a devotee from 
Lakshmi’s side “‘reproves’” Him; one of His devotees returns the 
reproof. An interesting verbal duel thus ensues. In the end He 
admits defeat, like a peace-loving husband, satisfies her with money 
and other presents and earns His admittance into the shrine. There 
ends the great Deul festival. So great 1s the influence of this festival 
on Barpetans that, it is claimed, not one of them stays out of town 
at this time of the year, if at all possible. All visitors are provided 
with accommodation and daily quotas of ration from the Satra 
free of cost. The number of visitors normally overflows and many 
of them stay as guests of individuals for these days 

Ambubachi, in fact, 1s not a festival. Itis a ritual of austerities. 
But a big fair is held at Kamakhya in connection with it. In 
Sanskrit Ambu is water and bachi may mean to express or to blossom. 
Mother Earth is supposed to be in menses during the days of Ambu- 
bachi; so she remains impure during these days. After about six 
days of Asadha when the sun enters Gemini, the Earth attains the 
state of menstruation (bhayet prithy1 rajasvala), which state continues 
for about 84 hours. During this period the cultivator will not till 
his land, for tearing of earth in any way 1s not allowed. No puja 
is to be performed. Widows and women in menses generally 
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observe a fast and often do not come down from their bedsteads— 
they are not to come in contact with the earth. Many villagers will 
not open their boxes. Not that it 1s possible for all and sundry to 
keep away from regular chores, including work in the fields. But 
those who observe austerities, like brahmacharis and widows, will 
not eat cooked food; they will live on fruits and milk during these 
days. It is believed that taking of milk during Ambubachi protects 
the drinker from snake-bite. Village people believe that during 
this period even ants, earth-worms and pigs do not furrow the 
ground. After this period (@ days and 1 night) is over every 
house is cleaned and all clothes washed as a woman cleanses herself 
after a menstruation course. 

In Kamarupa district Ambubachi 1s popularly known as Amati 
and in the eastern districts as Sat. Amat: may be a corruption of 
Ambubachi and the word Sat, seven, may be popularly used because 
the period generally starts on the seventh day of Asadha. It 1s 
noteworthy that at this tine of the year, there is always heavy and 
continuous rainfall in the eastern region of India. Mother Earth 
usually experiences a submerged state because of the rains. Many 
crops and fruits begin to grow at this time. For a few days there 
may be no need to attend to them; also there may be no way to do so 
either in the face of torrential rains. Jt might originally have been 
an agricultural ritual. For even now in some places of Assam, 
seeds are put in an earthen pot filled with water; when the seeds 
germinate, the pot is taken, after Ambubachi, to a river and allowed 
to float away. At Kamakhya the temple remains closed for these 
days; no devotee 1s allowed to enter. But the mela attracts thousands 
of people. Brisk business in all sorts of petty things is done. 
Children go about blowing cheap pipes. Amplified music rends 
the air. Mangoes from Bengal and Bihar are a speciality. Bengalis 
constitute the largest number of visitors. There will be iced sherbat 
to beat the heat. Heaps of garlands made of various flowers 
are on sale They are needed when the doors of the temple are 
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thrown open after three days. Young Kumaris will approach 
devotees of the Devi with thalis for a few coins; one cannot refuse 
them, for Kumari puja is an important rite in Kamakhya. On the 
fourth day, pilgrims enter the temple and offer puja; they are given 
pieces of red cloth in return to carry home as sacred symbols. In 
this connection Hem Barua writes: “‘Red 1s the most accepted colour, 
—red flowers, red vermilion, red cloth, etc. The red colour is not 
without significance; it synchronises with the nature of the ritual. 
It symbolises passion and erotic excitement, and the menstrual flow 
with which the ritual 1s associated. On the occasion of the Ambu- 
bachi, bits of cloth, red, 1t is said, with the deity’s menstrual blood, 
are presented to the devotees as sacred symbols.”’ 

Sivaratri 1s widely observed in many Siva temples scattered over 
Assam. Large fairs are held in connection with this festival at 
Umananda of Gauhati, Mahabhairav, Singari, Viswanath and 
Nagsankar temples of the Tezpur Sub-division and Siva Dol of 
Sibsagar town. Siva Chaturdasi or the 14th day of Falguna is the 
day when devotees throng to these temples in their thousands to 
worship Siva with leaves of bel (Vilva), flowers, coconuts, curds, 
honey, ghee and pots of water or milk which they pour over the 
linga. On a similar night like this long long ago, a poor hunter had 
happened to'start this puja, unwittingly. As the old story goes, he 
strayed deep into the forest in search of game. After a long, 
fruitless search, he spotted a deer, shot an arrow and killed it. He 
at once set himself to cut and dress the carcass, bound the meat 
with bel leaves and started back for home when dusk fell. For 
fear of wild beasts he climbed on a be/ tree and decided to stay there 
for the night. Below was a Siva linga buried in the ground. 
Drops of blood from the bundle of raw flesh fell on it. At the same 
time, the hunter plucked bel leaves and let them fall down simply 
to while away the nocturnal vigil of drudgery. The leaves also fell 
on the dinga. Asutosh (One easily satisfied, Siva) felt flattered 
and took form. The man hastily came down and fell at his feet. 
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Siva granted him a boon to end all miseries and disappeared. 
From that night it has become a custom to observe a fast during 
daytime and spend the night without sleep on Siva Chaturdasi and 
go on making offerings from hour to hour. The association of the 
vyadha and raw flesh with the origin of Siva worship in a forest 
suggests that the deity is of non-Aryan origin. 

Sivaratri at Sibsagar is a great event. Pilgrims from distant 
places in the country come to attend the festival. Sannyasis who 
come to visit Parasuram Kunda in the month of Magha on their way 
back home make it a point to stay at Sibsagar to attend the festival. 
The Sivadol is a fine specimen of Ahom architecture. It was built in 
1733 a.p. by the Ahom king Siva Simha’s second queen Ambica 
Devi who had been asked to do so by Sivain a dream. The height 
of the temple is 180 ft.; at the base its circumference 1s 195 ft. It is 
built with flat stones, 4 sq. ft. each, cemented one over the other. 
The octagonal ‘emple goes up and gradually grows conical from 
the middle. On top is placed a big pitcher of gold—in fact a 
pitcher of copper gold-plated on both sides. The significance of 
the idol is that both Linga and Yoni are combined on a single flat 
stone which is worshipped here. The temple stands on the south 
bank of the great lake Sivasagar. The hole where the idol has been 
placed is linked with the lake with an underground nullah; thereby 
the idol is constantly washed. The priests say that a pair of big 
cobras live in the hole. There are two other smaller temples, 
Devidol and Vishnudol, on either side of Sivadol. With the great 
lake in front, the three temples in a row present a breathtaking 
sight. On Sivaratri day (sometimes the festival continues for another 
day), the temple site becomes an enormous confluence of people 
streaming in from all sides. As Prof. Parag Chaliha writes, if one 
looks from the temple-yard towards Lakshminath Path, the main 
street in front, one sees for more than a mile only teeming heads of 
people. Visitors are carried to the town by some 40 Government 
buses from Jorhat, 30 buses from Dibrugarh and 10 buses from 
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Simaluguri, apart from many private buses and other vehicles. 
Devotees come from all walks of life and from all communities, 
irrespective of State or language. The Dol Samiti controls the 
mela and looks after all arrangements. Separate entrances for men 
and women are provided. Attendants conduct people into the 
temple in an orderly way. All sorts of things—ornaments, gar- 
ments, Bhutanese medicines, knives and choppers and fishing 
implements—are on sale. Temporary eating stalls do brisk business 
—for many puri and tarkari are the only meal for the day. Local 
doll-makers sometimes present an exhibition of the life of some 
great man with clay dolis. Often a magician appears and tries to 
attract people with his gimmicks. Many learned sadhus or true 
sadhakas mingle with lay devotees. A Sikh sadhu every year 
undertakes akhanda kirtana of the Granth Sahib which many Sikhs 
living in Assam attend. Visitors from distant places and the poor 
are fed by the temple authorities. The sky over Sibsagar is rent 
by constant shouts of ““Muktinath Baba ki Jai!” 

The Sivaratri fair at Singari, some 8 miles from the town of 
Dhekiajuli in Darang district, is no less important. Here also the 
same atmosphere as at Sibsagar is created by countless devotees, 
temporary stall-holders and vehicles that carry them from surround- 
ing villages and tea-gardens. Assamese villagers come here to 
recite the name of God in congressional prayers; they also arrange 
bhaona, a traditional Assamese Vaishnava theatrical performance. 
The temple here is not very big; it is only 15 ft. in height. The 
deity’s name here is Gopeswar. Cultivators from villages around 
the temple offer their paddy harvest, come here to offer thanks- 
giving bhoga. The shrine, situated at the foot of Singari Hull, looks 
exactly like Sivadol. Here also there is a Kunda or hole where, it is 
believed, Siva stays concealed (gupta) and so he is known here as 
Gupteswar Siva. Also it 1s said that King Bana of Tezpur came 
here to worship Siva secretly (Secret in Sanskrit 1s gupta). Gopeswar 
is a corrupt from of Gupteswara. The Singar: Hill is also sacred 
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to Bhutanese Buddhists who in large numbers come here every year 
on pilgrimage They perform funeral ceremonies of their people 
who died the same year in this temple in the months of Magha and 
Falguna. 

The bath of purification on the occasion of Asokastami 1s also 
noteworthy. The streams of bathers from both sides, like so many 
human tributaries, trekking early in the morning all along the 
Brahmaputra for a ceremonial dip are a wonderful sight. Big 
fairs are held at Silghat on the south bank opposite Tezpur and at 
Soalkuchi on the north bank, north-west of Gauhati. Jamadgani 
Rana, on his father’s orders, slew his own mother Renuka and the 
Parasu with which he slashed his mother got stuck in his hands. 
On his father’s advice, he went to the great lake Brahmakunda and 
cut a sacred river, Brahmaputra, from it. He was thus washed of 
his sin of matricide and got rid of the Parasu. The great river 
went on flowing, but, in the process, washed away the hermitage 
of the sage Asoka too. The sage naturally got furious and cursed 
that the river’s sacredness would end. Shaken beyond measure, 
the Brahmaputra begged pardon of the sage who then relented a 
little and ordained that for one day in the whole year, the river 
would become sacred. The day, the 8th day of Chaitra, has been 
commemorated by giving it the sage’s name, Asokastami. This day 
1s also called Sitastami, for on this day Sita was born. Ganga and 
Asoka flowers are also associated with this festival. A dip in the 
Brahmaputra on Asokastami 1s equal to a bath in the Ganga. Some 
people, who keep asthi of the dead for taking it to Ganga, bring it to 
the Brahmaputra instead on this day. You chant the stipulated 
mantras, take the ceremonial dip, eat a fresh Asoka bud or two, and 
you have washed yourself of all sms, forget all your sorrows or 
attain the state of Brahma, provided of course you do it with a pure 
heart and firm control on your senses. At Silghat thousands of 
people gather on the sands of the Brahmaputra for three or four 
days. After the bath of purification, the bathers go up by a zigzag 
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stoneway to the temple on the top of a hill to pay homage to the 
goddesses Kali and Durga. There the priests and other temple 
attendants have a pretty busy time satisfying countless devotees. 
Here there a’e temporary stalls offering a host of petty little things. 

Sualkuchi is a village with a difference. There are a few villages 
as big as Sualkuchi. Its production of Assam silk is well known 
and widely acclaimed, for Sualkuchi is a village of weavers. The 
narrow streets of this highly congested village are often lined with 
endless bundles of yarns of various hues and are day and night 
agog with sounds of working looms. In this village you will see a 
man either busy with his takli or going to the Vaishnava Kirtan- 
ghar. For the Asokastami mela, village elders go to the river bank 
a day in advance and select a suitable spot. They keep a part of the 
ground for the idols to be brought from shrines around. Stall- 
holders come to camp there at night to begin an early sale in the 
morning. Visitors from distant places are accepted by well-to-do 
villagers as guests; if they are related, there is no problem about 
meals; if not, they are given provisions so that they may cook 
their own food. Asoka flowers are collected and kept ready by the 
villagers, for themselves as well as for their guests. Early morning 
is considered the best time for the ceremonial bath. So, with 
thousands of people on the Brahmaputra sands and countless little 
boats on the river, it becomes a virtual sea of men, women and 
children. When Gosains, 1dols of deities, arrive in their Khatolas 
borne by devotees, the festive mood and atmosphere are stepped up. 
Gosains from the temples of Madhav, Kedar, Kameswar, Bhringes- 
war, Dhareswar and Sidheswar are thus brought with great éclat by 
beating drums and cymbals, and are placed in a row at the place 
reserved for them. When all of them arrive, they are taken together 
to the river and bathed; then again they are seated in a row as 
before. With so many gods gathering together at the same time, 
the fair grounds turn into a veritable heaven for the devotees. So 
all of them try to make a dash to have a darsan and pay their homage. 
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But there are so many of them that the day is almost over when every 
devotee has said his or her prayers. At this time of the year, 
usually the west wind blows. As the Asokastami day wears on, 
the high wind turns the sky into a thin veil of fine dust. Sometimes 
the wind makes the river so unnavigable that visitors find it 
difficult to cross it by boat. Apart from usual wares, local potters 
offer their colourful clay dolls for sale and the villagers their agri- 
cultural products. 

Devaddhyvani is another noteworthy festival held once a year at 
Kamakhya. It lasts three days from the last day of Sravana to the 
second of Bhadra. It is connected with Manasa or Maroi puja. 
Manasa the serpent-goddess 1s worshipped by many people of 
Goalpara, Kamarupa, Darrang and Nowgong districts of Assam. 
In Sualkuchi and Pasariya villages, the festival continues for five 
days. Some people do not follow any fixed date or dates for the 
puja, others worship the goddess twice a year. She can also bestow 
on devotees boons for having children and acquiring wealth, and 
presides over epidemic and deadly diseases. The word Maroi might 
have been derived from Maraka, epidemic, as Marnmma or Mari 
Amma is considered, in the south to be the presiding deity of deadly 
diseases like cholera and small-pox. The concept of the Mother 
Goddess might have helped widen the area of influence of Manasa. 
But how she came to occupy such an important place in the rituals 
of Kamakhya is difficult to say. As Umesh Chandra Sharma 
writes in an article, Manasa at first badly failed to gain favour from 
the all-powerful Kamakhya. Then a poet from Hajo, 26 miles 
north of Gauhati, named Durgabar, who lived at Kamakhya, 
wrote a book on Manasa and propagated her worship. This book 
is recited on the three days of Devaddhvani at Kamakhya. There 
are many diverse and complicated ways of worshipping Manasa 
at different places. For the purpose Brahmana priests are engaged, 
animal sacrifices are offered, Oja-Pali parties of singers and dancers 
perform all through the night. Women get busy in ceremonial 
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drawing of water and other rituals exactly as they do in a wedding. 
Drums, Kalis (a kind of pipe), conch-shells and bells are sounded; 
sometimes even gunfire is also added to it. First of all, the god 
Dharma is worshipped. Then follows the worship of Pancha 
Devata (Five gods, i.e., Ganesh, Dinesh or Sun, Vasudeva, Siva and 
Parvati) and Astanaga (Eight serpents, i.c., Vasuki, Padmarag, 
Mahapadma, Takshaka, Karkataka, Roikavya and Utpala}. There 
are also a number of other deities of local importance who are 
worshipped along with Manasa. At Kamakhya the clay idols of 
Astanaga are presented by devotees. But there is no Manasa 
idol. The priest performs all the rituals in her name. The most 
important event of the festival is the inspired dance of the Deodhas. 
These temple dancers are in a class by themselves, drawn from the 
laity. But they are not included among the Kamakhya priesthood, 
nor do they enjoy any special privileges. U.C. Sharma mentions 
a Santal from Bilaspur who danced as a Deodha for six years and of 
a Bihari who danced for twenty years. Inspiration come to them 
a month before the festival. It is believed, they and they alone are 
visited by gods and goddesses. Each god or goddess has his or her 
own Deodha who is also known as Janki or ghora. The Assamese 
word jank means spiritual inspiration or a state of being possessed 
by a spirit. So janki may mean one who is possessed by a god or 
goddess. Ghora is of course a horse on whom a god or goddess 
rides. For a month he lives the life of piety and purity, eats very 
little, likes to stay at lonely places. His health wonderfully 
improves. As soon as he hears the sounds of drums and Kali 
he rushes out of his house to dance his divine dance. Even sick 
Deodhas will jump out of their beds, run out and dance wildly and 
feel quite all right. On the first day of Manasa puja, all Deodhas 
dance in the temple of Mahadev and Siva’s ghora leads the dance. 
If properly roused by the drums, they will come out dancing to the 
yard and dance there for some more time. For the next two 
remaining days, after the usual offerings are made in the Kamakhya 
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temple, sounds of drums and Kalis will draw all the Deodhas who 
cannot but come and, after dancing for some time, will dress them- 
selves like their respective deities, wear garlands simular to those 
of the deities and pay their homage in the respective shrines. 
Priests help and guide them in all these rituals. Deodhas at this 
hour acquire the capacity of reading and reading the future. 
Devotees offer pigeons, goats, clothes, etc., and get their future 
read. They can dance over upturned choppers and eat upburning 
torches or drink the blood of pigeons or goats. They eat and drink 
all sorts of things offered by devotees—sweets, tender coconut 
water, raw meat, etc. When they dance, the Deodhas take swords, 
sticks or shields in their hands. They dance all through the night. 


6 
ORAL LITERATURE 


OPEN ANY standard history of Assamese literature and you will 
find that the author has started with Bihu songs while discussing 
oral literature, then goes to marriage-songs followed by lullaby and 
nursery rhymes. This order of things appears natura] as during the 
Bihu festival young people go gay and express the sentiment of love 
through meaningful songs and dances. If it is a wedding ceremony, 
the women have the opportunity to prove their skill at composing 
extempore marriage-songs and also singing them. And when a 
baby is born, the mothers, aunts and grannies will sing lullabies to 
him. 

Bihunam or Bihugeet has two aspects. Some of them are meant 
for the Bihu festival. As itis a community festival and all members 
take part in it, there can be nothing obscene or objectionable in the 
songs. When the Ausari party (a group of singers and dancers 
who go from door to door) comes to the courtyard, Bihu songs and 
dances invariably follow the main item of Husari singing which 
consists of specially composed songs of religious themes sung 
by members of the party moving in a circle. These Bihugeets 
usually are sung in praise of the great festival with the music of 
accompanying drums and various bamboo instruments. Here 
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are two such geets: 


cote gai gai bahage paleni 
phulile bhebeli lata; 
kaino thakomane orake napare 
bahagar bihure katha. 
(With Chaitra coming to an end Baishakh comes and the bhebeli 
creeper 18 in bloom; there will be no end if I go on talking 
of Bihu.) 


dhole bai dhuliya khole bai khuliya 
kar gharar macani nace; 

ocar capi capi nahiba nacani 
tomar gat monani ache. 


(The drummer beats his drum, the cymbal-player his cymbals, 
[but] to which family does the dancer belong? Don’t come close 
to me, O dancer, for you have the power to charm.) 

But that does not mean that young people will not sing of their 
youth and love. The Bihu festival itself is considered to be the 
relic of a bygone fertility festival: through it primitive men wanted 
to “encourage” the fertility of Mother Earth. So songs with 
erotic sentiments are also to be heard. Moreover, apart from the 
Husari, young men and women gather in the groves to dance and 
sing to their heart’s content. 


eper dupar kari rati par naba 
amar bihut amani nai; 
rati pare pare phecai kuruliyai 
amar bihu bhangota nai. 
(Hour by hour the night wears on, {but] we never tire of our 
Bihu; all through the night the owl hoots, [but] there is none to 
stop our Bihu.) 


jowato binute gagana khujilo 
ibelio nidila saji; 
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tomare gagana amako nelage 
diyagai sijanik saji. 
(On the last Bihu I asked for a gagana fa small, bamboo 
musical instrument] but you haven’t given that even this year; 
your gagana has no need for me, go give it to the other girl.) 


Another Bihunam says: 


I hear the distant gagana and can say from the tune it is being 
played by my love; so rare is the tune that it goes right through 
my heart. 


This brings us to the other aspect of the Bihugeets. These are 
Baghostra or Bangeets, which literally means wild songs, probably 
because of their erotic element of wild abandon. Banghoshas 
may be sung at any time of the year: the young man on buffalo- 
back in the wide, lonely, marshy field or collecting firewood in the 
wilderness or driving cattle home in the evening sings his “‘sad 
bosom empty”’ as Shakespeare would have it. These anonymous 
compositions are simple and straightforward; yet they often betray 
beautiful poetic nuances. Illiterate men compose them orally 
and so they are unpretentious. They may appear vulgar to the 
sophisticated for free expression of the sex theme, but, in fact, they 
are only outbursts of unfettered hearts feeling their own unknown 
depths. As Prof. Lila Gogoi says, Banghosha is wild youth’s 
lyrical outburst; the west wind in spring awakes Nature and with 
it awakens youth; youth is life’s uninvited guest and love follows 
youth as its handmaid; so a man in youth, his heart as light as a puff 
of floating cotton, sings in expression of his youthful urges. And 
there can be nothing objectionable in doing so, for 


prathame isware _ sristi sarajile 
tar pichat srajile jiva; 

seijan isware  piritt karile 
amino nakarim kiya ? 
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(First God made the creation, then made the creatures; the 
same God made love, why should we not? ) 

The young fellow must have alluded to popular love stories of 
Krishna and Siva. His imagination sometimes takes wings and 
soars high as in the following songs: 


[I as a swan shall swim in your pond, 

As a pigeon shall perch on your roof; 

As perspiration shall roll down your body, 
And as a fly shall kiss your cheeks. 


TY am no lightning to make a sudden peep, 
Nor a river to flow to you; 

If I were a bird I could fly to you 

With wings on my either side. 


The Baghoshas can hardly be distinguished from proper Bihugeets 
with a love theme, for young people often use them during the Bihu 
festival, especially when groups of girls or boys sing and dance in 
the groves. There they sometimes express their feelings in the raw: 
“If you were cucumber, I would have chewed you up;” “You have 
eyes of a deer, two lotus seed-vessels of breasts; your arms are like 
two lotus stems covered with silk; “I have chosen you my love 
for your fistful of a waist;’’ ““My body has been burning like mustard 
seeds in fire since I saw you at the ghat.”’ 

The entire rural life has found expression in Bihunam and Baghosha. 
For some the springtime Bihu may not be all fun. There may be 
some poor people who cannot afford the customary new dress or 
else for someone’s mother may have died in his childhood and so he 
has none to look after the mecessary arrangements or the flood 
water may have destroyed another’s paddy crop. Religious 
sanctions have been added to various Bihu functions; a song asks 
everybody to show respect to the guru and the bhakta in order 
to be blessed with a place in heaven; in another song names of 
Saraswati and Hari are evoked, then those of the village elders and 
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the singer asks to be excused in anticipation for he may lapse into 
somewhat baser themes. The unlettered composer sometimes 
philosophises that it is no use amassing wealth with painstaking 
labour, for wealth is transitory and only two pieces of firewood 
accompany the body. Sometimes lovers find it difficult to cross 
barriers of different communities and cry out in protest that it 
is ‘‘the society that has divided the two bodies’. 

Biyanam or marriage-songs are the domain of women. All 
intricate customs of a wedding are known only to women. From 
the start of the nuptials till all ceremonies are over (described in 
a previous chapter), young and old women get busy at every stage 
which finds a lyrical outlet in their orally composed songs. Simple 
in language and of easy imagery they are replete with similes, 
alliteration, wit and slesha. A wedding centres round the bride 
and the groom, more particularly the bride and it is always sad 
when one thinks of her, for she is going away for good, leaving the 
home of her birth and all those who are so dear to her: 


Kelei kutila  cumaikai pacala 
loke bati bharai khaba; 

kelei tulila rupahi aideuk 
loke bane karai khba. 


(Why cut the tender banana trunk to fine pieces [for the curry], 
only others will eat bowlfuls of it; why bring up the beautiful girl, 
for others will enjoy the fruits of her labour.) 


Yesterday this time little Mother, 
You slept with your mother; 
Today you prepare to depart 
Starting behind a forest-fire. 


Biyanams describe that the goldsmith’s anvil is busy every day 
making ornaments for the bride; that she puts on a bridal dress so 
fine that it dries up even in shade and can be reduced to a fistful 
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only; and that when she attires herself with a kinkhab mekhala, 
she becomes a matchless beauty in the whole land. There are 
different songs for different stages, such as, when going to a cere- 
monial drawing of water, when the groom is formally received on 
his arrival at the gate, when the couple is seated before the homa 
and when the bride departs for her husband’s home. There will be 
great fun also at one another’s cost; this sort of songs are known 
as joranam in the eastern districts and khicha geets in the western 
districts, which means these songs are humorous. Girls in the 
bride’s party aim their jokes at the groom describing him as a 
japara (bushy-haired one) or a glutton and at his brothers and 
sisters. Similarly girls from the groom’s party also pay them back 
in their own coin. Often they compose these songs on the spot to 
suit their purpose. The poor priest also sometimes falls a prey to 
their pranks for no fault of his: 


bidhi parhe bapudewe maje maje ere, 
gharat ache khalaipeti talai manat pare. 


(The Brahmana reads the scriptures but forgets to read between 
the lines; he must then be remembering his potbellied wife back 
home.) 


The gluttonous Brahmana feigning puja 
Ate up the little madhuparka. 


As Dr. Maheswar Neog points out, traces of the influences of the 
Vedic age are also to be found in a Biyanam which says: As soon 
as the bride finishes her bath, Indra brings down her dresses fit 
only for the gods; after her bath she bows her head upon which the 
gods from the heaven bestow their blessings; after her bath, she 
clasps her hands in supplication and Indra throws a parijata flower 
on them; after her bath she meets Damodara as her consort. 
Of course Vedic Hindus worshipped not only Indra but also Surya, 
Varuna, Agni, Soma and Marut. Owing to changes in religious 
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belief, Assamese women might have forgotten other gods and only 
Indra remained in their heart. The newly-weds are often compared 
with ideal godly couples like Krishna and Rukmini, Hara and 
Gauri, Ram and Sita, Arjun and Subhadra and Usha and Aniruddha. 
It is likely that they are given the names of gods and goddesses in 
order to save them from contacts with evil spirits. 

Dhainam ot Nicukanigeet is meant for toddlers and growing 
children. Dhai means a nurse and nam or geet means a song. 
Nicukant means the act of soothing a weeping baby to silence. 
These songs include lullabies, nursery rhymes and songs of children 
at play. Naturally they reflect children’s mental make-up and 
lack of reason. The nursing mother’s heart, doubly tender for 
her own babe, pours forth itself as she croons it to slumber. 
All the wonderments at the new world are depicted through child- 
ren’s eyes: their pleasures, their fears, their unreasonable beliefs 
and non-beliefs: 


Siyali e nahibi rati 
tore kan kati lagam bati; 
Siyalir murare marua phul 
siyali palegai Ratanpur. 


(O vixen, don’t come at night, or we shall cut your ears to light 
the lamp with; a marua flower on the vixen’s head and she reaches 
Ratanpur ) 


in another song a child asks of Sister Moon a little star; Sister Moon 
says she has no leaf with which to wrap a star, then how could she 
give one? Yellow birds are pecking at the paddy field and the son 
of the father-in-law is rowing his boat away; his boat is shaking; 
in the evening the temple drums are being beaten. A third song 
says: the /ai plant is swaying to and fro with the afternoon breeze, 
the /apha plant swaying along with its leaves; and our Little Darling 
is also doing so with the memory of yesterday’s meal. One easily 
sees that there is hardly any connection of ideas. But to a child 
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a vixen in the evening is very much fearsome; if her ears are to be 
cut off and she made to make a dash for far-off Ratanpur, the child 
is happy and content. A swarm of colourful birds in a field takes 
the child’s mind from its immediate surroundings; a man rowing 
his boat homewards in the gathering dusk goads it also to its dutiful 
sleep. ‘The bending vegetable plants and the memory of a good 
meal join together to silence the weeping child. This is how village 
mothers have invented psycho-therapy of their own from the experi- 
ence of ages. Below is a very interesting conversational song taught 
by grannies to children in the yard before the evening meal is ready: 


Sister Moon, give me a needle. 

What for ? To stitch a bag. 

Why the bag? To keep money in. 

Why the money? To buy an elephant. 
Why buy an elephant? To ride on it. 
Paniram rides home on the elephant 

And people turn their heads to look at him. 


How wonderful it would be to mount the enormous beast like 
Paniram! But for that you need money, for the money a bag and 
for the bag a needle. Wonderful things are not quite so easy to 
acquire. 

Children’s play-songs are generally sung along with particular 
games. They may not carry a meaning worth the name. But 
their alliterative sounds and rhymed endings produce a pleasant 
sensation in the minds of the little participants. ‘They often describe 
immediate surroundings with their peculiar nomenclature with which 
they get acquainted through the songs and to that extent they are 
educative also. A love for the elements is perhaps generated 
through some of the songs so that children may learn to bear with 
them in life: sunshine is evoked and offered a seat; a heavy shower 
is welcome; sunshine and shower at the same time always remind 
them of the wedding of the fox with a stunted tail. They find it great 
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fun in cracking jokes on a snub-nosed bride and a big bellied groom, 
and in inviting a pot-bellied Govinda to a fishing expedition. 

Ainam is sung in supplication to Ai or Mother, the goddess of 
pox, along with her seven sisters. Ai is certainly dreaded; no 
medicine is administered in an attack of pox, for simple people 
know that Ai appears and departs at her own sweet will. The 
Assamese, irrespective of community or religion, make submission 
to her without question. Purity in body and mind, cleanliness 
everywhere—these are the watchwords during the stay of the 
disease and women take care of everything. A congregational 
prayer is the principal worship which they arrange and in which 
they sing Ainam. Every household of the village where Ai visits 
has to arrange one such prayer. Deep humility and a sense of 
submission are the keynote of the prayer-songs: 


Seven sisters come to the home of the poor 
And we have nothing to offer; 

We shall rub your feet with hair of our head, 
Make our body a bridge for her. 

Unknowingly we trespassed into Ai’s garden 
And plucked there a bud; 

Forgive us this time for our faults, 
We pray at your feet. 


The symbolic use of words is to be noted: pox is described as 
flowers. Similarly the goddess is described as Sitala (the Cold 
One), Dharami (the Righteous One) and Marami (the Kind- 
hearted One). With ceremonial offerings she is prayed in all 
humility to be propitiated and proceeds on her journey to some 
other place. For the goddess is supposed, in the songs, to have 
come from Kamakhya, proceeded up the Brahmaputra to Pichala 
in north Lakhimpur and at last arrived at Sadiya. She is identified 
with Bhagavati, Bhavani, Parvati, Mahamaya and Durgatinasini, 
all names of the sakti ideas. But Ai has nothing to do with these 
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goddesses; because of the nature of the disease, she is considered 
the manifestation of a power. This is popular imagination born 
perhaps out of other sakti goddesses. As she travels upstream, 
everybody and everything on either side of the Brahmaputra bows 
to her: 


Ai’s Seven Sisters come upstream 
Spreading to the hills; 

Trees and creepers all bow to her 
Hearing of her arrival. 

Ars Seven Sisters come upstream 
And across the Luit; 

Do not fear and do not get frightened, 
For Ai is kind-hearted. 

Ai’s Seven Sisters come upstream, 
Flower bouquet in her boat; 

Fistfuls of buds she is distributing 
As tokens of her love to men. 


Ainams also prescribe what offerings are to be made in different 
diseases. Well-tested treatment of the patient after the affiction 
has also been described in the songs. 

The word nam though signifies the Name of God is widely used 
to mean song as in the examples of Assamese oral literature dis- 
cussed above. The Vaishnava Revival Movement of the 16th 
century is one of the greatest events in the cultural history of Assam; 
its impact on Assamese society has also been great. Itis also known 
as Namdharma. So the suffix appended to these folk-songs might 
have been a sign of Vaishnava influence. Both the suffixes, nam 
and geet, are sometimes used to describe the same class of songs. 
But that does not place them in the 16th century. They are very 
much older, perhaps as old as the language itself. They are certainly 
not in their original shape. From age to age by word of mouth 
they have undergone changes in expression and language. 
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There are several other classes of such folk-songs bearing the 
appendage nam. Gosainams deal with the story of Krishna’s 
birth in harness, his tending of cattle, his childhood pranks, 
relations with Radhika and other Gopis, his death dance on the 
hood of serpent Kali, etc. Sadasivar nams depict Siva in his 
bhang-addicted state bestowing boons on the world but himself 
remaining a naked fagir. The abode of Siva and Parvati has been 
idealised by the average village home and so through a particular 
Sivanam such an average home has been depicted. Vrindavani 
nams deal with Krishna’s days at Vrindavana. These are sung in 
certain congregational prayers, particularly of women. But their 
folk-poets have taken sufficient freedom in that they have often 
lapsed into er tic sentiments not allowed by Vaishnava preachers. 
Radha’s name is not to be found anywhere in Assamese Vaish- 
nava literature, but in the following Vrindavani nam she 1s made the 
heroine and much lowered too: 


Cross over quickly, my curd spoils. 

Mathura market 1s over, no use going now. 
Don’t be ashamed, says Krishna, my darling. 
Embrace me first, then cross the river over. 
Kanu at Radha’s words smiles and says, 
Leave your fear, dear, do still your body. 
Give me love, beautiful, and let me live, 

I want words of love and no other gifts. 


The Deh Bicarar Geet is associated with a particular religious 
belief. An esoteric sect or a number of them variously known as 
Ratikhowa, Ritiya, Purnaseva, Gopidhara, etc., who use these songs 
seem to have evolved their spiritualism with tantric influences. 
“The principal motif of these songs is spiritual absorption that 
speaks in general terms of the futility of man’s life and the presence 
of higher impulse that guides man’s destiny,’ says Hem Barua. 
Apparently, they sound like Vaishnava songs; many of them use 
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the name of Madhavdeva, well-known Vaishnava preacher-poet, 
giving them a Vaishnava look. Deha or the body has been made 
the centre of spiritual understanding through a number of symbols. 
Practice of yoga also might have some sort of remote influence on 
the songs through fantrism as Deh Bicarar Geets mention ida, 
pingala, susumna, etc., and of yogasastra, chaycakra, etc. A Geet 
says: “I like to find out the body, my friend; all the heavens and 
universe J can find in the body. All gods beginning with Indra 
and all four kinds of creatures can be found in the body. Brahma, 
Harihar, Krishna and Balabhadra are in the soul; Ganga, Gaya, 
Kasi, Gandaki and Jamuna are in the body” The body is some- 
times supposed to be a house to which there are nine doors, or as a 
boat of which the mind is the oarsman guiding the five senses 
(indriyas). 

Zikirs and Jaris are devotional songs of Assamese Muslims. 
Zikirs have been described as an “Islamic counterpart of Deh 
Bicarar Geets”. The word is from Arabic Zigr, meaning ‘“‘singing 
or remembering Allah’s name’’. These songs are attributed to 
several composers, though Ajan Faquir is the foremost among them; 
he alone composed some eight score Zikirs. He was a wonderful 
man who led a colourful life. It is said that he hailed from 
Baghdad and was a disciple of Khwaja Nizamuddin Auliya. 
He married an Ahom woman of a high family and settled at 
Gargaon, near modern Sibsagar town. He flourished during the 
middle of the 17th century and saw action in the battle between 
Mir Jumla and the Ahoms. He came to Assam accompanied by 
his brother Shah Navi. He is also known as Ajan Pir and Shah 
Milan (presumably from Miran), and according to one version 
his name was Hazarat Shah Syed Mainuddin. As a Pir he 
propagated the tenets of the Shariat and for that purpose he 
composed Zikirs. Originally he spoke Arabic, but he learnt 
the language of the land he adopted, completely mastered it and 
wrote his spiritual songs in such a homely idiom that they stand 
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comparison with the compositions of his Vaishnava contempo- 
raries. In course of time, his influence spread, he acquired a good. 
number of followers and earned the enmity of a Muslim official, 
Rupai Dadhara, who by conspiracy convinced the Ahom king that 
Ajan Faquir was going against Islamic tenets and had orders passed 
for plucking out the Pir’s eyes. The Pir, according to some songs, 
had two earthen pots brought into which he let his “‘two eyes drop”’. 
The king was alarmed and for atonement made land grants to 
Ajan Faquir at Sovaguri Capari, near Sibsagar, and had a math 
built for him. This place on the bank of the Brahmaputra has 
recently become a holy place with Ajan Pir’s dargah where an 
annual urs is held. 

Other Zikir poets including Hindus are less known; some songs 
mention no names at all, like most other oral songs from Assam. 
Zikirs are said to have been originally preserved in the written form 
in either the Arabic or Ahom script. But written Zikirs have not 
been found so far. Simple Muslm villagers have preserved them 
in their hearts and have been passing them from mouth to mouth 
these three hundred years. They sing them in groups, often 
accompanied by appropriate dances, at night in weddings and 
community feasts; women also sing but do not dance. Some 
Zikirs, notably those of Ajan Saheb, are direct teachings of Islam 
told in simple language: Kalima Zikirar mul, kalma is the source 
of Zikir. Others show Sufistic influence and possess deeper 
meanings not easily understood or explained. This second type is 
in line with Deh Bicarar Geets, speaking of the relation between 
the body and the soul, of the uncertainty of this mundane world 
and thus trying to lead people to the path of righteousness. Some 
Zikirs contain stories, divine characters and allusions to contempo- 
porary Tantric, Sakta or Vaishnava beliefs. This only shows how 
early Muslim settlers of Assam who had to marry local women, 
like Ajan Pir himself, had also taken to the local mode of life and 
culture including language, songs and dances. It is noteworthy 
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that the language of Zikirs, except a few unavoidable Arabic 
words, is the same as that of any other Assamese folk-song. 
Communal harmony in rural Assam is unique in the whole of 
India; it is also unique in that it was built up at a time when Muslim 
settlers came here originally as invaders and Shah Milan, who was 
an eye-witness to the Mughal attack on Gargaon, himself once had 
to lie low with his brother at Hajo (Kamarupa district) for political 
reasons. Prof. Syed Abdul Malik in the introduction to his Zikir 
and Jari collection quotes two Zikirs to show Ajan Saheb rose 
above narrow communal feelings; one of them says: 


Korane Purane  chake kaiche 
bujiba mahanta lok; 

ei duniyat ache dui bese 
murside bujaba tok. 


(The Quran and the Puran tell the same thing, understand 
O Mahanta; in this world they exist in two garbs, Mursid will 
teach you so.) 


A Zikir describes how the Hatibarua (Ahom official in charge of 
royal elephants), at the time when the Pir’s execution was ordered, 
pulled off his own turban and dried the Pir’s tears with it as his 
eyes fell down; and the Pir blessed the official: 


For generations you will enjoy offices, 
And there will be none to dislodge you. 


Ajan Faquir and other Muslim Zikir composers absorbed the tone 
and spirit of other Assamese folk-songs like Oja-Pali and Deh 
Bicarar Geet and also Vaishnava Kavyas. They adopted the prac- 
tice of uttering the nam as a way of remembering God like the 
Vaishnavas and one often comes across lines like Savaro ghate 
ghate Allah, evidently borrowed from Vaishnava poetry. The 
following Zikir (partially translated) compares well with the Deh 
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Bicarar Geets and sometimes sung by Hindu Boragis or wandering 
minstrels. 


This world is for one or two days, 

It is a flower garden; 

Why do you cheat others? This world 
Will have you caught in its net. 


Why have I come to this world, 

I should have died while a child; 

When I hear of punishment in grave (gor ajab), 
I can’t put another step forward. 


The Jari Geets or Morsias cannot be conclusively attributed to 
Ajan Pir. Like any other Muslim community of any other place, 
the Assamese Muslims also have given expression to their sad 
reactions to the tragedy of Karbala in these songs. It appears that 
devoted Muslims enjoy listening to Jaris till the late hours of the 
night. They are not necessarily part of Islamic tenets; but the 
tragic story of Karbala behind them, as Prof. Abdul Malik says, 
sung in the saddest possible tone, attracts the pious to them. All 
the characters, drawn from the distant Arab world, have adorned 
the Assamese garb in Jaris. Hazarat Ali’s wedding 1s depicted as a 
traditional Assamese ceremony as practised by Assamese Muslims. 

Baramahi Geets speak of love-lorn women whose husbands are 
away for a long time trading in far-off places. There are several 
of them, prevalent in lower Assam, such as Radha Baramahi, Kanya 
Baramahi, Santi Baramahi, Sita Baramahi and Ram Baramahi. 
Each song consists of 12 or 13 rhyming couplets and each couplet 
describes a particular month, giving a suggestive picture. 
Generally a song begins with Agrahayana, perhaps, because in 
olden days the year was counted from that month. Sita and Ram 
Baramahis reproduce the Ramayana story in a nutshell. Each of 
the other songs speaks of a woman who gives vent to her sorrows for 
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prolonged separation from her husband. Each couplet speaks of a 
different month and a different mood of the woman: with change of 
season the mood also correspondingly changes. In a Sita Bara- 
mahi, Sita, forlorn in her banishment, wails: 


Aghon is the season of Sali paddy, 
From a distance I pray to Ramchandra. 
Pausa is the month of severe cold, 

I, hapless Sita, have no restfulness. 
Magha is the month of righteousness, 

I have been banished in my pregnancy. 
In Falguna the west wind blows, 

I, hapless Sita, am without parents. 


Rama in a Ram Baramahi is in a quandary as to how he will spend 
the coming days with Sita. In a Radha Baramahi, Radha’s pangs 
of separation from Krishna have been described against a vivid 
picturisation of the changing months: she 1s supposed to accept 
sacrifices of pigeons and ducks in Durga’s form in the month of 
Aswina, the month when the Durga Puja festival is held and so, 
naturally, the woman to whose mind thoughts of animal sacrifices 
come prays for the good of her husband wherever he may be at the 
moment. Madhumati, heroine of yet another Baramahi, cries out that 
in Baishakh the cuckoo sings, but that does not still her body; in 
Jaistha cries of the Dauk bird bring fever to her body; in Sravana 
she becomes so restless that she wants to kill herself with a knife 
thrust into her throat: Baramahi Geets are like the Baramasis of 
Bengal and Orissa and the Chaumasas of Bihar. Surdas also wrote 
a song expressing the Gopis’ feelings for Krishna and it begins 
with the mention of Agrahayana. 

The following Baramahi of Phulavanti Kanya Santi, beautifully 
portraying changes of seasons, is an example sufficiently representing 
this type of songs: 
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In Pausa, O Santi, fog is all around; 
My lord goes on playing dice and gambling. 
My Gopal, where have you gone leaving me? 


Falguna, O Santi, is the time for Deu, 
There are Math and Magar over the Deul. 
No Math, no Magar, J want my Hari, 

I cry for him, I fall on the earth and toss. 


In Baisakh, Santi, gods roar in the sky, 
Fishes on hearing it come up to lay eggs; 
Even fishes lay eggs once in a year. 

An unlucky woman like me can’t even do that. 


Jaistha, Santi, is the time of acute drought, 
When even wild deer come back home; 

He whomever I like to own disowns me in turn,,. 
My merchant prince, unclever, does not return. 


In Asadha the early flood waters come, 

Up and down floats a bed of flowers; 

In her bed of flowers Santi could not sleep, 

For her merchant prince has not turned up so long. 


Sravana is the month for paddy plantation; 
She who has no man is lowest of the low; 
As in a moonless sky stars do not sparkle, 
So a woman without her man is just a living corpse. 


Bhadra is the month of too much drought, 
Rivers and ditches dry, sands are up; 

Crows keep cawing, ducks go on quacking, 

Six months of the rains have gone by laughing. 


In Aswina the puja of the Devi is performed, 
Ducks and goats sacrificed, pigeons not counted; 
Ducks and goats sacrificed and pigeons in swarms, 
My merchant prince, stay well, wherever you are. 
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Ballads are another noteworthy branch of Assamese oral litera- 
ture. They are known as Malita. There are many of them, though 
some of them are only fragmentary. They can be classified into 
(i) Popular and (ii) Historical ballads The former tell some 
popular fairy tales lyrically and the latter centre around some 
important historical events or personalities. Of the popular ballads 
the most well known are Phulkowar and Manikowar. They 
appear to be two parts of the same story of a father and a son: 
Sankhadev or Sankardev, king of Barkala, and his principal queen 
Maynavati, who was blessed with a son, Manikowar. The prince’s 
life span was only 16 years, according to astrologers, who were 
thrown into prison for such a forecast. The Phukan’s daughter, 
Kancanmati, was married to Manikowar. The 16-year-old Kowar 
(prince) one Saturday slipped through a secret underground tunnel 
into the Dikhau river to take a bath. Jalkowar (water-god) took 
him away. The widowed Kancanmati went to her father’s place 
where a son was born to her. He was named Phulkowar. The 
king and the queen brought the little prince to the royal palace. 
In course of time, Phulkowar expressed a desire to go to the west. 
His mother would not allow him to hazard the trip. So he sought 
the help of his grandpa who readily consented and blessed him for 
his journey’s success. On orders from royal officers like the 
Phukans and Rajkhowar, the carpenter built a winged horse of wood 
after making offerings to Viswakarma. The Kowar rode that 
horse and roamed in the sky for many days after which he looked 
back, although his grandfather had forbidden him to do so. As 
a result, the flying horse began to come down and settled in Dai 
Malini’s (a flower woman) garden which had been dry for twelve 
long years. As soon as Phulkowar alighted, the dry plants became 
alive and dazzling with multi-coloured flowers. Then through 
Malini a love-affair between the prince and Pactula, a princess of 
that country, started. The “thief’? was caught and was about to 
be executed on the king’s orders when they somehow managed to 
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flee the country. In the dense forest they had two sons, Aruna and 
Jagara. One day as Phulkowar went to draw water, he was taken 
away by a white elephant to another country. Pactula was also 
forcibly taken away by a merchant’s man. The boys grew up, 
like Tarzan, in the wilderness among wild beasts. Later, dressed 
in rags and with a fokaris (a stringed instrument) in hand, like Lava 
and Kusha, they began to roam about singing malitas. Thus they 
went on singing and one day they sang before their mother also. 
Hearing her own story, she recognised them and took them in her 
lap. Aruna and Jagara then went to the country where Phulkowar 
was king. The father also recognised them. He killed the 
merchant’s man and brought Pactula to his own kingdom. 
Another well-known malita of the popular type is Jana Gabharur 
Geet. Gabharu means a young woman: ga means the body, bharu 
from bharun means full. Jana Gabharu was the daughter of the 
old king of Garuchar kingdom. She had kept nine hundred young 
men behind the bars after defeating them in a test. Kalidhan nat 
also went to try his luck in Jana’s avowed test, but he lost and went 
back home after his nose and ears were severed by the princess. 
Kalidhan came to Nagao and requested Gopichan Kowar to 
try once and defeat Jana. Gopichan crossed the Brahmaputra and 
went to Garuchar. He defeated her in three tests, one after the 
other. At long last, Jana had to accept Gopichan as her husband. 
The old king sent his son Abhiman to fight Gopichan. Abhiman 
was slain. The king then sent 12 scores of elephants. Gopichan, 
with the help of magical power, sent swarms of wasps and beat the 
beasts back. Before Gopichan had started for Garuchar, his 
widowed mother had spoken very ill of Jana; but when he brought 
her home the old widow came to like her and even admire her beauty. 
These two ballads seem to have originated sometime during the 
Ahom rule. The offices of Barua, Phukan, Rajkhowa and 
Tamuli in Phulkowar’s story all belong to the Ahom administrative 
system. It is believed even today that Phulkowar’s kingdom was 
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in the Bakata area of Sibsagar district. Barkala, described as 
Manikowar’s city, was built by the Ahom king, Gadadhar Simha. 
Also, the Dikhau river, Balama and Ameguri, mentioned in the 
ballads, are all in existence today in the same district, where Ahom 
people are concentrated. Jana Gabharur Geet makes mention of 
the battle with the Burmese and the Singphos, which places this 
ballad in the later Ahom period. It bears good comparison with 
the story of Gopichand and Mainamati of Bengal. There are a 
number of words of Arabic origin. The story might have travelled 
from Bengal with Muslim soldiers who had come to Assam as 
invaders. Some think that this ballad was composed by the Mariya 
Muslims of Assam. Unknown and unlettered village poets must 
have based these story-songs on some traditional or migratory tales 
and added local colour of their own age and surroundings. The 
flying horse in Manikowar’s story represents purely a fairly tale 
element. Legendary tales about Kalidasa’s childhood have 
provided the basis for a learned damsel who tested suitors. All 
this has got mixed up in popular imagination. Lyricism is the 
principal burden of these malitas, like Bihugeets, and they are often 
romantic. In style and expression, they resemble Bihugeets. In 
fact, ballads of Phulkowar and Manikowar are sung during the Bihu 
festival like any other Bihugeet. 

Some fragments of story-songs have also come to light. As these 
are incomplete, full stories behind them have not been established. 
Baidesi Kowar (Foreign Prince) and Dubala Santi are two characters 
from two such fragmentary ballads collected from lower Assam. 
Baidesi Kowar was the son of Dhan Saud of Maguri (Saud-Sadagar); 
he stayed one night as a guest in a house where an unnamed young 
woman fell for him; after a night-long love-making, the Kowar 
left early in the morning. Dubala was a married woman; a visiting 
saud fell in love with her and wanted to marry her; but through 
Malini, her grandmother, she put forward such a difficult demand 
that the saud had to back out. A third such song tells the story of 
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Senduri Pamili. She lived at Mainamaji village in the Jorhat 
Sub-division towards the close of the 19th century when railways 
and telegraph lines were being laid. A Nepali came from the west 
and built a buffalo pen at Mainamaji. Senduri Pamili and the 
Nepali milkman fell in love with each other. He tried to win over 
Pamili’s mother by bribing her with curds made from buffalo milk; 
he courted Pamili, presenting packets of vermilion. On the eve ofa 
Bihu day, she went to the river to draw water and eloped with her 
lover. They appear to have fled to Sadiya, near NEFA. 

Of the historical ballads, the most noteworthy are Barphukanar 
Geet and Maniram Dewanar Geet, both involving important 
historical personalities associated with political events towards the 
end of the Ahom rule. Badan Barphukan was governor in Gauhati 
and had enmity with Purnananda Burhagohain, the Prime Minister. 
Barphukan’s daughter was married to the Prime Minister’s son. 
Barphukan conspired with others against the Prime Minister, who 
on learning it sent troops to capture him. Badan Barphukan, 
alerted by his daughter, fled and brought in the Burmese. The 
Prime Minister killed himself by swallowing a diamond. Then began 
the atrocities of the Burmese invaders. The royal mother caused 
the death of Badan with the help of Rupsingh, a mercenary. The 
Burmese again struck and the royal mother and Rupsingh both 
fled. For six long years the Burmese killed and plundered. 
People deserted villages and hid in jungles. Then the Englishmen 
came, established peace and all were happy. But then the land went 
under the foreign power. This is the story narrated in the ballad. 
There are different versions with slight variations here and there, 
although the basic history has been followed faithfully in all of them. 
Popular sympathy for some and resentment for others have been 
boldly reflected; Purnananda, the Prime Minister, as an able adminis- 
trator, is truly described as an avatar; but at the same time, he has 
been labelled naraki, dweller of hell, for it was for him that Badan 
had to flee and bring in the Burmese; Rupsingh and the Rajmao 
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have been severely criticised. Written in simple, homely language, 
Barphukanar Geet 1s a poignant reflection of popular reaction to a 
great historical catastrophe; it is a collective expression of a national 
tragedy. 

Maniram Dewan was one of the first national heroes of modern 
Indra. When our first war of independence raged throughout the 
country in 1857, this Assamese nobleman tried his best to organise 
the patriotic forces of Assam against the British. Maniram initially 
helped the foreigners in their new administration; he organised civil 
and criminal courts “to fleece the people’. But later he changed 
his mind when he realised how evil were the intentions of the 
scheming British. He endeavoured to hatch a revolt: from Calcutta 
he sent secret messages to Assam through wandering mendicants. 
But unfortunately he was caught in this act by the British with the 
help of their Indian police officers. He and Piyali Barua, one of 
his close associates, were hanged at Jorhat after a summary 
trial in 1858. Naturally popular sentiments were roused by his 
heroic deeds and great martyrdom and so on his death those senti- 
ments were given poignant, lyrical expression in Maniram Dewanar 
Geet: 


You have puffed at the golden hooka, Maniram, 
You have puffed at the silver hooka; 

What wrong did you do at the royal court 

That you have to be hanged? 

Maniram became the virtual king, 

His words were law; 

He held fauzdari and dewani adalat, 

Fleeced the people raw. 


The unknown poet or poets imagined that on hearing of Maniram’s 
execution, the whole country was plunged into heart-rending 
sorrow and even winged creatures also forgot to make any sound. 
Popular beliefs and superstitions have been woven into the warp 
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of the song while speaking of the Dewan’s wife, Champavati 
Gabharu: 


Champavati Gabharu’s vermilion is removed, 
Frequently the right hand shakes; 

The crows are crying, the owls are hooting, 
She dreams a front tooth drops, 

You tried to build up the State, Maniram, 
Somebody sneezed from behind; 

Friends of yours had enmity towards you, 
At Jorhat they had you hanged. 


Noteworthy ballads of historical import, though incomplete, are 
to be found about the following : (i) Jaimati Kuwari—she was 
a noble woman who was tied to a thorny tree in an open field, 
inhumanly tortured for her refusal to divulge the whereabouts of 
her husband, Prince Gadapan1 or Gadadhar, who was a rival to the 
throne of king Chalikpha; Gadadhar after the heroic death of 
Jaimati stormed the capital, killed the king and himself became 
king. Gi) Haradatta and Viradatta were two noblemen brothers of 
Kamarupa who mounted an armed revolt against the atrocities 
perpetuated by the Ahoms on the common people of Kamarupa, 
but whose rebellion was smashed by the Barphukan governor in 
Gauhati. (11) Halkam or British Assistant Commissioner Holcombe 
with a party of 197 went up to the Wanchoo country for survey 
work and along with 80 members of the party was slain by the 
Nagas (iv) Nahar was adopted as a prince by Kanchani, a gold- 
smith’s daughter made queen; they were former lovers and now 
having royal sanction began to defy all authorities; the Ahom king 
Khora Raja executed Nahar. (v) Chikan and Sariah were two among 
seven sons of a naval officer and father-in-law of Ahom king 
.Jayaddhvaj Simha; the two young men, pretending to make another 
boy of a queen’s family king, in fact tried to capture power for 
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themselves; but in turn they themselves along with four of their 
brothers were killed. 

Sadhukatha is the Assamese equivalent of folk-tale. All kinds of 
folk stories like pure folk-tales, legends, myths, fables and parables 
are covered by the term Sadhukatha. The word Sadhu means ‘‘the 
righteous’’; it is also same as Saud or Saudagar, a merchant. So 
Sadhukatha means a moral story like an Aesop’s fable or a Biblical 
parable or a narrative of wonderful events by merchants who return 
home from abroad after a long stay in distant lands. A number 
of tales must have found their way into popular narration from 
Sanskrit books; a few others might have drifted along with people 
who migrated to Assam. How else can we explain the story of 
Tejimala who 1s exactly like Cinderella of Europe? The Chinese 
have a similar story and so have the Garos of Assam. There are a 
number of tales that agree with those of Bengal. Be that as it may, 
in their local garb they present an atmosphere peculiar to Assam 
expressed in the simple folk-idiom and emit a feeling that is 
entirely Assamese. Superstition, wild imagination, basic wit and 
intelligence and a robust optimism, all qualities natural to the 
simple villager, are the warp and woof that are woven into the 
fairy tale. Tejimala has been adapted by modern writers to delineate 
human character of narrow-mindedness that goes to harm society 
at large; she has been acclaimed as a rebel who refused to die at the 
oppressor’s hands. Familiarity with Nature, birds and animals is 
generated in children from listening to these tales told by grannies: 
the fox and the crow always clever and wicked; the tiger strong, 
ferocious but idiotic; the cat greedy; the monkey tricky, etc. 
Mythical tales tell of creation and things like why dogs have no 
horns, why crabs have ten legs, etc. Tales of humour and intelli- 
gence are very funny: the son-in-law who could not see at dusk went 
to his father-in-law’s house; he tried to conceal his defect and while 
trying to hoodwink his mother-in-law slapped her hard taking her 
to be a cat; later he himself was very deplorably drenched as she 
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threw dirty dishwater on him when he was hiding among the shrubs. 
Teton Tamuli with his cleverness cheated the king and the minister, 
married the princess and gained a high royal office. A number of 
folk-tales have been narrated partially through songs which have 
widely played upon the imagination of generations of children. 
Tejimala’s father, the merchant, rowing back from this trading 
expedition, sees a beautiful flower and reaches out his hand to 
pluck it, not knowing it was his dear daughter herself; after her 
step-mother killed her she was transformed into a tree, a creeper and 
finally into a flower. She, as the flower, now sings: 


Don’t extend hands, neither pluck flower, 
Wherefrom are you, boatman ? 

Only for a piece of silk my step-mother killed me 
It is but me, Tejimala herself. 


T 


FOLK MUSIC AND DANCE 


IF THE READER Can accept that Tandu, on Siva’s orders, taught sage 
Bharata the tandava dance and Parvati taught Usha the Jasya dance, 
which went to Gujarat first and then spread all over the country, 
the Assamese people will feel highly flattered. For, Siva was a 
resident here, as we have noted earlier, and it was here that he asked 
Tandu, one of his ganas, to teach the art to Bharata, and King 
Bana’s kingdom was at Tezpur where Aniruddha had arrived stealthily 
to seek Usha’s hand and take her away to Dwaraka. Chitralekha, 
described as “India’s first artiste’, was Usha’s bosom friend. 

The Indian conception of Sangita, music, embraces many aspects 
of artistic expression such as instruments, songs, dances and acting. 
Roughly, this is also the case with folk entertainment of the Assamese 
people. But this is a sophisticated conception drawn from evidence 
of Mohen-jo-daro relics, the Vedas and other works of aesthetics 
like those of Bharata and Panini. It is an established fact that 
folk-forms of musical art did provide a basis for evolving fine and 
highly developed dances which incorporated nuances now considered 
classical. As Srimati Rukmini Devi writes: “...There must 
have been at one time one system of classical dance all over India. 
In course of time, however, each cultural area in the country seems 
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to have developed a local idiom of its own. This can be attributed 
to many causes. Movements of folk-dances peculiar to these 
areas may have been assimilated into the classical form. Foreign 
influences, encouraged by trade or invasion, may also have been at 
work. Owing to various reasons, one area may have been cut off 
from another and this could have resulted in the development of 
new characteristicsin seclusion... The four main schools of dance in 
India, namely, Bharata Natyam, Kathakali, Manipuri and Kathak, 
must have originated and developed in one of these ways... In the 
case of Kathakali, the rules of Bharata seem to have been super- 
imposed on an ancient local art.” 

Dance certainly is an integral part of Assamese folk culture. 
In a way, at least for some people, dance is a part of life itself. 
Many people perform their religious functions accompanied by 
dances. We have already mentioned the Devaddhvani festival in 
which Deodhas, inspired by their respective deities, dance throughout 
the night, like one possessed, forgetful of the outer world around. 
In Kherai, the most important puja of the Bodos, in which they 
worship their principal god Bathou or Siva, a girl must perform the 
religious dance in front of the altar. A Deodhani girl, in a trance- 
like inspired state, goes on dancing to the accompaniment of kham 
(drum) and ciphung (flute) propitiating many a deity beginning 
with Siva and ending with Lakshmi; she at one stage takes a sword 
and a shield and performs a virile war-dance. Movements of the 
Deodhani have a special significance which only Bodo priests under- 
stand and appreciate. There is no song to accompany the dance, 
but for each different stage meant for a different deity the tune 
of the flute and the beat of the drum will be different according to 
which the girl changes her body-movements. In a wedding, the 
Bodos go to the bride’s place dancing with the groom’s party and 
come back in the same way in order to break the monotony. This 
is not to suggest that these folk-dances can be adopted on classical 
lines. The vigorous Bihu dance has been brought to the modern 
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stage, but it has not been changed and developed into a new form. 
The Bihu dance is accompanied by appropriate songs and playing 
of instruments. Bihu songs have a wide range of folk-tunes to 
which dancers make their body-movements at the same time keeping 
time with the dhol (drum), the pepa (horn-pipe) and the taka (a split 
bamboo instrument). It is a dance of youth and of the spirit of 
spring and as such, it expresses an exuberant spirit; like a Bihu 
song, it tends to express the erotic sentiment more than anything 
else. For performing a Bihu dance, 1t is necessary to have a supple 
body and a sweet voice; both combine to produce the final wonder- 
ful effect. The Bihu drummer, like the Kathak dancer, often utters 
his bols and follows their reproduction on his drum, and then dances 
in such a way that he appears to have no bones in his body at all! 
What scientific basis this kind of dance has is yet to be ascertained. 
Miri girls with their fine movements enact weaving, paddy trans- 
planting and harvesting in their dance to the expressive drum-beats 
by young men. The Devaddhvani dance of Kamakhya, according 
to some who have studied the subject, can perhaps be placed under 
the tandava dance. 

Margi Sangita was studied and developed in Assam in the olden 
days, judging from trustworthy evidence. We may leave Chitra- 
lekha aside, for she was only a Puranic character. But the very 
idea that she belonged to the palace of Bana is certainly noteworthy. 
As has been pointed out by Dr. Maheswar Neog, Yuan Chuang 
recorded that he was entertained to dance and songs in the palace 
of King Bhaskaravarma daily; the celebate king had a chamber- 
maid who was an accomplished musician (dancer-singer) and who 
sacrificed herself in the same pyre into which the King on his death 
was consigned. In a copper plate of the Kamarupa king Banamala 
of the 9th century, mention has been made of natis, daluhanganas, 
vesyas and varstris who were responsible for religious dances in the 
temple of Siva. In many a sculpture, before and after the 10th 
century, dancing figures of gods and goddesses and men and 
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women were engraved which shows that dances were practised 
in the traditional classical style. Many poets who wrote songs on 
the Ramayana and the Bhagavata themes from the 14th century 
onwards have invariably affixed various ragas to which their com- 
positions are to be attuned. Pradip Chaliha, a competent authority 
and exponent of indigenous dance-forms of Assam (at present 
Secretary of the Assam Lalit Kala Akademy), has classified Asamiya 
Margi Nritya into (4) Bhaona, (ii) Temple dances, and (it1) Oja-Pali. 
A Margi dance, generally speaking, that agrees with the Natya- 
sastra (Bharata), the Sangita Ratnakara (Sarugadeva) or the Abhinaya 
Darpana (Nandikeswara) cannot be placed on the same footing 
as a folk-form. But the above three dances have been learnt and 
practised as forms of folk entertainment from very olden times in 
Assam. There was a class of people who underwent intensive 
training in temple dances. Girls known as natis were thus trained 
for the temples at Dubi, Hajo, Biswanath and Dergaon. There was 
a caste of people in Assam known as Nat Kalita. But these people 
have long discontinued their art due to social negligence and apathy. 

Bhaona is a theatrical performance of a Vaishnava Ankiya Nat, 
a one-act play, initiated by Sankardeva (1449-1568 a.p.). Itis a 
kind of dance-drama chiefly aimed at propagating Vaishnava tenets 
and performed in village Namghars and Satra premises. These one- 
act plays were modelled on Sanskrit Rupakas, but developed entirely 
on independent lines. To cite an instance, the Sutradhara of an 
Ankiya Nat, though not a character of the play, 1s an integral 
part of it; he recites slokas, sings, dances, explains in prose 
what is what at every stage of a Bhaona. This old dramatic 
performance has given dances of Sutradhara, Krishna Bhangi, 
Gopi Bhangi, Pravesa and Prasthana. The Sutradhara appears 
bowing to the audience, his head to the ground, and then slowly 
raises his head, his hands one by one, stands up using his legs one 
by one and finally being erect, ready to dance slowly with the bol 
of dhin dei, dhin dei: an embodiment of purity exhibiting devotion 
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to God and His devotees. With his singing of the Nandi, his 
movements start to quicken the pace and with the progress of the 
Bhaona the tempo continues to rise. Krishna and Gopi Bhangis 
are also similarly danced in a graceful manner. Krishna may be 
accompanied by Balabhadra or other Gopas. He pretends to enter 
the stage with flute in hand, a beautiful combination of grace, 
frolicsomeness and heavenliness; it is also called manjura. 
Exponents like Pradip Chaliha are of opinion that though Margi 
music was reared in ancient Assam, local artistes developed the 
art according to their own genius or having imbibed influences other 
than classical. For example, many ragas of northern India are 
mentioned in old Assamese compositions, but the tunes are not the 
same; they clearly bear evidence of local influences. Sarang, 
bhairay, pahadi, chaurath and reli are some of the ragas. Moreover, 
there are a number of ragas like akas mandali, bayu mandali and 
devajini which are not known to be prevalent in other places. Raga- 
malita, a kind of popular version of raga dhyana, is also a case in 
point: the names of ragas may be North Indian, but the dhyana 
is different. Krishna’s mudra indicating his flute. is somewhat 
different in an Assamese Bhaona: only the thumb and the little 
finger are kept erect, so not exactly the mrigasirsa of Bharata. 
The Assamese hasta is used in the Manipuri system also. Some 
are of opinion that the Manipuri system was developed on the 
Assamese Vaishnava model at some time in the past when the Ahom 
and the Manrpuri kings established very intimate relations by mutual 
military help and marriages. Some other North Indian influences 
have found their way into the Assamese Bhaona. The dress of the 
Sutradhara—the ghuri, the jama and the pag (pagri, turban)—very 
easily resembles that of a Mughal emperor. The Mughal royal 
dress was copied by the Ahom kings from the 17th century and 
probably as patrons they influenced the Vaishnava artistes to adopt 
it. But Kathak, the dance of the Mughal court, did not influence 
the Sutradhari dance. However, in a few orthodox monasteries 
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like the Kamalabari Satra the Sutradhara takes a pause in the middle 
of a dance and bayanas recite bols without playing the khols; with 
the end of the bols, the khols are played with quick beats and the 
Sutradhara keeping pace with them performs his foot-work jingling 
his nupurs. This is what exactly a Kathak dancer has todo. How 
this found its way into a Satriya nritya is difficult to explain. It is, 
however, presumed that some bayana (one who plays the khol) 
while on a pilgrimage to northern India might have imported it into 
his monastery. 

Temple dances as such are no longer to be seen anywhere in Assam. 
Social changes in modern times have rendered the professional 
dances scarce and their art almost extinct. This is only natural, 
for, these artistes, men and women, were looked down upon by 
society. The 9th-century copper plate of King Banamala mentions 
nati, vesya, daluhangana (temple woman) and varstri in the same 
breath to describe a devadasi. The word nati is the same as nartaki, 
but even today it is used as a derogatory term to denote a fallen 
woman or a woman of loose character. Place names like Natpara, 
dancers’ village, have been changed in an attempt to remove the 
social stigma attached to them. 

' Bentinck, a commissioner of early British days, tried his level best 
to encourage two women dancers of Hajo, Chandan and Rathe, 
to keep the lamp of their art burning, but he was not successful. 
Pradip Chaliha met Ghunuca when she was in the ripe old age of 62 
years, a woman of Hajo who had been a temple dancer in her 
early life. Extreme poverty forced her to fight shy of her tradi- 
tional art. Gajen Barua, well-known artiste, met Kaushalya, an 
old woman who as a girl had danced in the Parihareswar Siva temple 
of Dubi and whom he called Gosani, goddess. This under-current 
of feeling for the art has of late borne some fruit. Some people 
have tried to revive the Dubi temple dance against considerable 
odds but with encouraging success. Ratna Talukdar, a resident of 
Dubi village, who as a boy saw Raiya and Kaushalya of his village 
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dance in the Parihareswar temple, took their help to revive the 
dance. Kaushalya is very old now and Raiya is long dead. These 
women, in their old age, gave as much as they could from their 
memory to teach four girls, Lila Das, Jaya Patgiri, Bina Das and 
Renu Chowdhury, the forgotten art. It cannot be said that the 
traditional form with its old mudras, angahara and dresses has been 
revived. But our thanks must go to Ratna Talukdar who after 
much experimentation has been able to put on the stage a Dubi 
style of temple dance to the delight of art lovers. His troupe of 
dancers has performed in Calcutta, Orissa and Delhi besides various 
places in Assam itself. The dance has been recognised by the 
Sangeet Natak Akademi and transferred into celluloid by both the 
Films Division and the Shillong Publicity Department. The 
dancers enact snana, jalakeli, prasadhana, arati and pranati before 
the deity as was done by devadasis with mudras and angaharas. 
Twelve bols have so far been revived to which the girls dance. The 
performance starts with a gurukhat (or gurughat) with the khol, 
when the dancers are seated with folded hands; with the end of the 
gurukhat they stand up and pause as the bol is reproduced on the 
drum. The costume has been modelled on the traditional one 
which Talukdar himself saw in his boyhood: a blouse with long 
sleeves (later changed to short sleeves), a single six-yard piece of 
cloth worn as the principal piece, another shorter piece of cloth 
like the uttariya wrapped over the chest, a third piece for a 
veil, mupurs for feet and other typical Assamese ornaments like 
thuriya, galpata, jonbiri and gamkharu. The costume is all white 
which makes, to use Talukdar’s words, “the devadasis look like 
creatures of purity from some mystic world’’. But Talukdar is 
not satisfied with what has so far been done to develop the Dubi 
dance. The late Becharam Bayan with his khol had tried to help 
Kaushalya and Ratya recreate a bygone atmosphere and a dying 
art. The two old women, their physical suppleness necessary for 
angahara gone with age, tried hard to piece together the fragments they 
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could recollect and many a time shed their heart-rending tears over 
their failure. The Dubi temple was built by the Ahom kings and the 
system of devadasi dance was also started by them from the days 
of the famous Ahom queen Phuleswari who herself, as Phulmati, 
had been an accomplished temple dancer. A number of families 
of dancers, male and female, and gayanas and bayanas were brought 
to Dubi for the purpose from upper Assam. Their descendants 
are still there. The natis who danced before the deity twice daily 
had to lead a life of celibacy. 

The Natuwa or Cali dance is perhaps modelled on some temple 
dance, although it is included in the Bhaona, which, as a Vaishnava 
art, has nothing to do with old temples. The warriors of the 
Vaishnava play generally perform this dance with club and bow in 
hand. As Pradip Chaliha says, this dance neither uses Aasta nor 
eye-work for creating rasa, although it has other paraphernalia like 
karana, asana and sankramana. There are two kinds of natuwa 
dances, Pakha jiya and Hajowaliya. The latter is in all probability 
based. on the temple dance of the Hayagriva Madhava Mandir of 
Hajo, now obsolete and is entirely a woman’s dance that was per- 
formed by the Hajo natis. It is a pure dance and both tandava and 
lasya have combined to make it. From whatever little has been 
known from temple dancers like Ghunuca who as a young girl 
herself danced and saw Chandan and Rathei dance, it is not diffi- 
cult to surmise that the present costume of a natuva was like that 
of a temple nati; the present dance also seems to be a copy of that 
temple dance. The hair style of a knot tied as the crest, small 
Karamanis (beads) over a lahanga (mekhala) and an orna over the 
face constitute the dress. This dress is similar to that of the Mani- 
puri rasa dance and of the gopi of Dakshinpat Satra. The choreo- 
graphy of this dance is very complicated and hardly tallies with 
dances of northern India nor does it agree with Natyasastra, Sangita 
Ratnakara and Abhinaya Darpana. The Khar Luti of Natuwa, 
Nati (of Hajo) and Manipuri dances is a peculiarity of their own. 
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Why the two names, Cali and Natuwa, are used in different monas- 
teries differently has not so far been ascertained. It is said that the 
Cali dance was introduced into the Vaishnava music system after 
being built up on the nati dance of the Hajo temple. It is note- 
worthy also that the word natuwa was used in Sankardeva’s time to 
denote an actor. But later it came to denote a class of dancers who 
perform what has come to be known as natuwa nac. 

Oja-Pali is a group of chorus singers and dancers. They bear an 
older tradition than the Bhaona. Oja-Pali was so popular with the 
common people that in spite of their being non-Vaishnava in 
character, the Vaishnava reformers had to use their art to propagate 
the new tenets. The Oja is the leader of the chorus; the Palis are 
his assistants and the Daina Pali is the principal assistant. The 
number of assistants may be three, four or more. They dance, 
play small cymbals and sing stories from epics and the Puranas. 
Their dance bears clear evidence of many aspects of Indian classical 
dances like hasta, gati, bhramari, utplavana, asana, etc., although 
somewhat deteriorated owing to lack of scientific practice. The Oja 
wears pag-jama or ghuri, bangles, unti, ring and nupur, and ties a 
tangali (waist-band). The pag-jama shows evidently Mughal 
influence, like that of the Sutradhara. Some Oyjas do not wear 
ghuri or nupur, but instead appear in an ordinary dhoti and a kind 
of turban over a knot of long hair. The classification of svaras by 
Oja-Palis into ghora, mantra and tara corresponds to the Indian 
classification of udara, mudara and tara. It appears from proverbial 
addages that in the olden days they used all the seven svaras, though 
not now. The principal ragas they sing are badari, sarang, pahadi, 
calan, behag, gandhar, kalyan, saurath and bibhas; some of these 
as used by the Ojas do not quite agree with North Indian ragas, 
but it is claimed that a number of them have been preserved in 
correct form till this day. Their singing of the rag:zmalita before 
going into an actual raga is a noteworthy feature. Ragamalita is 
sometimes a dhyanavarnan and at other times equal to Jakshanageeta 
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of a raga. This practice influenced Vaishnava singers also; when 
Vaishnava Oja-Palis perform, they sing the ragamalita, but now 
they have discontinued to do so while singing their devotional 
Bargeets, which are attuned to ragas. Some Ojas close their 
alapa with ha, ri, ta, na to start a raga, the notes denoting, respectively, 
Brahma, Krishna, Ganesha and Siva. This practice was followed 
till very recent times by Vaishnava singers also, though they no 
longer do so. There are other songs also sung by some Ojas: 
malaci or malanci geets have lilting tunes and seem to have been 
written in alliterative Sanskritic language; their devotional songs 
meant for akal bodhan of Goddess Durga, sometimes known as 
jagar (from jagaran ?) are also Sanskritic in language; they also 
sing a kind of mixed song, patsha geet, very difficult to follow in 
meaning, with an admixture of words from the Assamese, the 
Bengali, the Hindi and the Persian. They are supposed to have 
been written under Muslim influence. A class of Ojas, just after 
singing in praise of Manasa, utters a sutra for the dance which 
quite agrees with a sloka from Abhinaya Darpana; similarly their 
gatis of elephants, horses and lions, griva-bhangis of mongooses 
and storks, and different movements also agree with the Sanskrit 
work to a great extent. 

The Deodhanis dance in the Manasa Puja is performed in a 
manner similar to the Durga, Sitala and Kali puja dances. Like 
the male Deodhas of Kamakhya, these girls also attain to a state of 
inspired forgetfulness when they can forecast the future. They too 
lead a dedicated life like the devadasis; they do not get married; 
dedicated to the goddess, they learn the art of their dance from 
masters in all its intricacies of tala and Jaya. With a big vermuilion 
mark on the forehead and the tuft of luxuriant long hair untied, 
a Deodhani starts her dance and by and by quickens her steps when 
her hair flows in all directions with the movement of the head: it is 
a tandava dance performed to the quick beats of jaidhol (big drum) 
and bhortal (Bhota tal, large cymbals). It is noteworthy that like 
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the Bodo Deodhani, this Marai Deodhani also in her dance offers 
worship to Siva, Dharma, Durga, Kuver, Kartik, Lakshmi, and 
others, holding in hand appropriate implements like sword and 
shield, burning torch and the dambaru, wherever necessary. 
Unfortunately, the dance is being discontinued with the passage 
of time for lack of patronage and proper study on the part of 
educated people. 

But contrary to the above, the folk-songs, on the other hand, 
cannot be said to have imbibed much of that tradition. Itis because 
dances, described above, have been associated with organised and 
developed forms of worship; songs accompanying them also for 
the same reason possess classical undertones. Even the Bihu 
dance, in a crude way, may be interpreted as a mode of expressing 
‘tillers’? propitiation of their gods for the welfare of their crops. But 
folk-songs are not necessarily connected with any formal religion. 
They are simple in composition and tune, yet very pleasing to the 
ear. Whether they have contributed to the development of any 
raga locally, it has not so far been ascertained. But it is a fact 
that a number of ragas have been in use in Assam from very olden 
times in ways different from those in other parts of India, which 
is quite evident from the Bargeets. The Bargeets, of course, are 
not folk-songs; they were written as Vaishnava devotional songs 
tuned to specific ragas and in a few cases to falas also. ‘“‘Nine 
score and eleven” is the number of Bargeets, composed by the 
two Mahapurushas, Sri Sankardeva and Sri Madhavdeva. Other 
preacher-poets who were followers of the Mahapurushas also wrote 
similar songs, but there is a strong tendency not to recognise them as 
Bargeets. Even songs included in the Ankiya Nats of the two 
Mahapurushas, similar in style, language and aim, are not termed as 
Bargeets. The Bargeets have been given a special position in day- 
to-day Vaishnava functions. A villager having a knack for singing 
and taking part in a Bhaona performance can certainly learn a few 
Bargeets. In this way, this complicated form of music has, to some 
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extent, spread to the folk level. Some 30 ragas have been given to 
the Bargeets and they have their own peculiarities. They are sung 
in both anivaddva and nivaddva parts like other Indian classical 
ragas. All these ragas are to be found in classical treatises on music 
except one, kau, which has not been identified satisfactorily. 
Generally only ta/a instruments like the khol, the mridanga and the 
nagara are accompanied to the singing of Bargeets; in some places 
only one svara instrument, kali, is used in a limited way. It is said 
that one of Sankardeva’s disciples played a veena-like instrument 
called rabab in singing his songs; a royal lady of Cooch-Behar, 
devoted to Sankardeva, played the Sarengdar while singing his 
songs. ‘These two were string instruments. No svara instrument 
is used in Bargeet singing now. As we have noted above, the 
Bargeets are not folk-songs; but they certainly have inspired a 
wide range of popular songs which are still being composed and 
sung with instruments like small cymbals, ¢okar: (string) and 
khanjari (percussion). Kamrupi Loka Geeti or Folk-songs of 
Kamarupa district, mostly composed on the Krishna theme, may be 
described as rural counterparts of the Bargeets. They are a great 
source of popular entertamment and are increasingly being patro- 
nised by modern music lovers. Deh Bicarar Geets are apparently 
copied from the Bargeets: these are sung by wandering singers with 
a tokari. Folk tunes from Biyanam, Bihunam and Kamrupi Loka 
Gee i are bemg increasingly adopted in modern compositions, a 
proof of their richness rediscovered. 

Some musical instruments used with Assamese folk-songs have 
already been referred to. We may recapitulate them and add some 
more. Among percussion instruments, the important ones are 
the dhol, nagara, daba, khol, mridanga, jaidhol, etc., all anaddva. 
The dhol, the common drum, is used in Bihu dance. Others are 
generally used in religious functions, the khol being the principal 
talainstrument for Vaishnava music. Jaidhol is also used in wedding 
ceremonies. Khanjari, small and light, and a combination of drum 
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and cymbals, also belongs to this class. Taka, a simple instrument 
of a piece of bamboo-tube split from one side, is beaten to keep time 
measurement in a Bihu song and dance. Wind instruments 
(Susir) used for Assamese folk music are the flute, the Ciphung 
bahi of the Bodos, the kali, the pepa, the singa and the gagana. 
The Cighung is a long bamboo flute played at Bodo festivals. Kali, 
like its more developed version the Sehnai, is played in wedding 
ceremonies. The Singa, from sing (horn). is made of a buffalo- 
horn with a little bamboo pipe thrust into it; some hillsfolk use an 
ox-horn also. Pepa, inseparable from the Bihu festival, is in fact 
only a reed-pipe which is usually connected to a buffalo-horn. 
Gagana is a small, split-bamboo instrument, very finely cut and 
delicate. It is played by young women by holding it between the 
teeth, striking with the right forefinger, allowing the wind to pass 
as and when necessary. The stringed instruments (tata) used by 
villagers are the tokari, the been and the serja or serenda. The 
Tokari, played like an ektara or a sitar, is widely used by folk- 
singers and also by wandering minstrels who sing mystic songs like 
Deh Bicarar Geets. The Sarod-like serenda is a Bodo instrument 
played with a bow; some are of opinion that the former is but an 
improvement on the latter. Been 1s played with a bow; it is an 
evening companion of village youths who may roam about playing 
lilting folk-tunes. Mark the word Been, the same as used 1n northern 
India to mean a veena; in olden times all stringed instruments were 
known as veena. In Assam also, there was a class of wandering 
minstrels specifically known as Beenbaragis who played on the 
Been while singing their songs. Of the ghana classes the most 
important is the tal (cymbals) which has many a ramuification like 
bhortal, khutital, karatal, mandira, etc. Bhortal, the largest pair of 
cymbals, used by the Vaishnavas, is reputed to have been imported 
from the Bhotas or Bhutias. The tiniest, the Khutital, is played by 
Oja-Pali performers. Kah, a flat bell, and ghanta, sounded during 
the progress of a worship, fall under the ghana class. 
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3. Andhra Pradesh — V. R. Narla 

4. Festivals of India — S. C. Dube 

5. Indian Railways — M. A. Rao 

6. Book Publishing — Russi Fal Taraporevala 

47. Punjab — Kuldip Nayar 

8. Geography of Mysore — R. P. Misra 

9g. Mysore* — AZ. S. Ramachandriah 
10. Geography of the Himalayas — S. C. Bose 
rr. Common Indian Ferns — S. C. Varma 


12. Music — Thakur Faideva Singh 


13. Government and Administration of India — V. K. N. Menon 
14. Education — 7. P. Naik 

15. Textiles in India — JFasleen Dhamija 

16. Indian Press — Md. Chalapathi Rao 

17. Insects* — M.S. Mani 

18. Films — Amita Malik 

19. Economic Development — V. K. R. V. Rao 

20. Mass Communications — R. K. Chatterjee 


21. Himachal Pradesh — A. K. Mittoo 


*In press 


22. Marathi Theatre — D. G. Nadkarni 
23. Some Indian Tribes — NV. A. Bose 
24. Nagaland—The Frontier in Ferment — Prakash Singh 


(Other assignments are being negotiated) 


INDIA—THE LAND AND PEOPLE 


BOOKS PUBLISHED 


Flowering Trees—M. S. Randhawa 
Assamese Literature—Hem Barua 
Common ‘Trees—H. Santapau 
Snakes of India—P. 7. Deoras 
Land and Soil—S. P. Raychaudhuri 


Minerals of India—Mrs. Meher 
D.N. Wadia 


Domestic Animals—Harbans Singh 
Forests and Forestry—&. P. Sagretya 
Geography of Rajasthan—V. C. Misra 
Garden Flowers—Vishnu Swarup 
Population—S. N. Agarwala 

Nicobar Islands—A. K. Mathur 


Common. Birds—Salim Ali and 
Mrs. Laeeq Futehally 


Vegetables—B. Choudhury 


Economic Geography of India— 
V. S. Gananathan 
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Physical Geography of India— 

C. S. Pichamuthu 
Medicinal Plants—S. KF. Jain 
Geography of West Bengal—sS. C. Bose 
Geology of India—A. K. Dey 
The Monsoons—P. KX. Das 
Rajasthan—Dharm Pal 
India—A General Survey—George Kurtyan 
Temples of North India—Arishna Deva 
Plant Diseases—R. S. Mathur 
Assam—Compiled by S. Barkatakt 
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Tribes of Assam—Compiled by S. Barkatakt 4°75 


Fruits—Rannt Singh 
Insect Pests of Crops—S. Pradhan 
Coins—Parmeshwart Lal Gupta 
Geography of Assam-—H. P. Das 
Indian Painting—C. Szvaramamurti 
Rivers of India—S. D. Misra 
Geography of Gujarat—F&. R. Dikshit 
Fishes—Miss M. Chandy 
Medical Geography of India—R. P. Misra 
Indian Parliament—WV. NV. Mallya 
Indian Folk Arts and Crafts— 

Mrs. Fasleen Dhamya 
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Tribal Life in India—Nirmal Kumar Bose 


Geography of Jammu & Kashmir— 
A. N. Raina 


Geography of Uttar Pradesh—A. R. Tiwari 
Industrial Development—M. R. Kulkarm 
The Indian ‘Theatre—Adya Rangacharya 
Geography of Orissa—JB. N. Sinha 


Geography of Maharashtra— 


C. D. Deshpande 
Kerala—Arishna Chaitanya 
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